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ABSTRACT 


OPERATIONAL  ART  AND  MILITARY  OPERATIONS  ON  URBANIZED 

TERRAIN 

by  Major  Steven  P.  Goligowski,  USA,  61  pages. 

This  monograph  examines  the  contemporary  environment  of  military  operations 
on  urbanized  terrain  (MOUT)  and  explores  key  issues  that  the  US  Army  must  resolve 
to  improve  its  ability  to  conduct  major  operations  in  urban  environments.  From  the 
analysis  and  discussion  of  these  issues,  the  monograph  draws  conclusions  about  the 
sources  of  these  issues  and  makes  recommendations  for  implementing  possible 
courses  of  action  to  resolve  the  issues. 

The  monograph  begins  by  examining  the  social,  military,  economic,  and  political 
forces  that  create  the  contemporary  MOUT  environment  The  research  data 
examined  in  the  monograph  indicates  that  MOUT  is  becoming  both  more  frequent 
and  a  more  decisive  component  of  contemporary  warfare. 

The  monograph  next  discusses  how  the  US  Army  has  traditionally  approached  the 
conduct  of  MOUT.  It  finds  that  current  US  MOUT  doctrine  can  be  traced  directly 
back  to  the  lessons  learned  in  Europe  in  World  War  II.  The  Army  has  placed  little 
emphasis  on  changing  or  updating  MOUT  doctrine  since  that  time. 

Next,  three  case  studies  are  presented  that  illustrate  three  types  of  urban  conflict 
the  US  can  expect  to  face  in  the  future:  combat  against  conventional  forces, 
peacekeeping/peacemaking  operations,  and  aid  to  civil  authorities.  The  case  studies 
used  are:  the  American  intervention  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  1965-1966;  the  battle 
of  Hue,  Republic  of  Vietnam,  1968;  and  British  operations  in  Belfast,  Northern 
Ireland,  1969-1985. 

After  reviewing  these  historical  case  studies  the  monograph  examines  the 
implications  of  planning  a  major  urban  operation  in  terms  of  creating  an  acceptable 
balance  of  aims,  ways,  means,  and  risks  to  provide  the  greatest  chances  of  success  for 
the  operation.  The  use  of  other  theoretical  tools,  such  as  center  of  gravity  analysis, 
selecting  lines  of  operation,  and  determining  decisive  points  is  also  discussed. 

The  monograph  concludes  that  MOUT  is  a  real  and  immediate  threat  for  US 
forces.  Doctrine,  training,  oi^anizations,  and  equipment  all  need  to  be  reexamined 
and  refined  to  meet  this  threat.  A  failure  to  address  these  issues  creates  significant 
risks  of  increasing  the  eventual  costs  of  future  urban  operations,  and  failing  to 
accomplish  the  strategic  goals  of  the  United  States. 
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INTRODUCTION 


First,  therefore,  it  is  dear  that  war  should  never  be  thou^t  of  as  someOmg  autonomous  but  always 
as  an  instrument  of  policy;  otherwise  the  entire  history  of  war  would  crnitradkt  us.  Only  this  ap- 
proadi  will  liable  us  to  penetrate  die  problem  intelligently.  Second,  this  way  <rf  looking  at  it  will 
show  us  how  wars  must  vaiy  with  the  nature  of  thdr  motives  and  the  situations  which  give  rise  to 
than. 

The  first,  die  supreme,  the  most  fer-readiing  act  <rf  judgemoit  that  the  statesman  and  commander 
have  to  is  to  establish  by  diat  test  the  kind  <rf  war  on  which  tiiQr  are  embarking;  neither  mis¬ 
taking  itfi)r,nortryii^totumithito^somethingthatlsalfen  to  its  nature.  This  Is  the  first  of  all  stra¬ 
tegic  questions  and  the  most  comprehensive.* 

These  words  from  Clausewitz  represent  one  of  the  most  familiar  quotes  in  military  litera¬ 
ture.  They  still  have  great  relevance  to  the  modem  American  student  of  war.  The  current 
national  strategy  of  the  United  States  describes  the  use  of  military  force  as  a  tool  of  national 
power  to  achieve  strategic  national  goals.  The  strategy  states: 

U.S.  military  capabilides  are  critical  to  die  success  of  our  strategy.  ._  To  protect  and  advance  U.S. 
interests  -  the  United  Slates  must  deploy  robust  and  flexible  military  forces  that  can  accomplish 
a  variely  of  tasks:  dealing  with  major  regional  contingencies  _  ;  providing  a  credible  overseas 
presence  _  ;  countering  weapons  of  mass  destruction  _  ;  contributing  to  multilateral  peace  op¬ 
erations  _. ;  [and]  supporting  counterterrorism  efforts  and  other  national  securify  dijectives.  _ 

To  meet  all  of  these  requirements  successfully,  our  forces  must  be  capable  of  responding  quiddy 
andeqieratingeffectivdy.  That  is,  they  must  be  ready  to  fight  and  win.^ 

This  paper  will  explore  one  of  the  implied  tasks  necessary  for  the  military  to  be  ready  to  fight 
and  win  future  conflicts.  That  task  is  to  consider  the  possible  natuie  of  future  wars. 

History  predicts  dire  consequences  for  nations  that  enter  war  without  understanding  the 
nature  of  the  conflict  This  ’nature,’  as  Clausewitz  calls  it,  is  the  milieu  in  which  the  Avar  is 
prosecuted.  The  eminent  military  historian  Sir  Michael  Howard  identifies  four  components 
that  interact  dynamically  to  create  this  milieu.  They  are  social  change,  political  change,  mili- 
tarv  change,  and  technological  change.^  While  Howard  identifies  an  understanding  of  these 
components  as  essential  to  understanding  the  environment  of  the  next  war,  he  also  states  that 
military  oi^anizations  have  inherent  deficiencies  in  their  ability  to  identify  and  comprehend 
these  changes.  Howard  sees  these  deficiencies  as  stemming  from  the  military's  bureaucratic 
and  hierarchical  structure,  and  from  the  inabilify  of  the  military  to  test  new  ideas  about  war 
objectively  without  a  war  in  prioress.  These  deficiencies  prevent  militaries  from  gaining  a 
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clear  view  of  the  ’next’  war.  Howard’s  answer  to  this  inherent  uncertainty  is  to  cultivate  the 
talents  of  adaptability  and  flexibility. 

In  these  circumstances  when  everybody  starts  wrong,  the  advantage  goes  to  the  side  which  can  most 
quickly  adjust  itself  to  the  new  and  unfamiliar  environment  and  learn  Irom  its  mistakes.  ...  Itisthis 
flexibility  both  in  the  minds  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  in  their  <w-ganization,  that  needs  above  all  to  be 
developed  in  peacetime.^ 

I  amtempted  to  declare  dogmatical^  that  whatever  doctrine  the  Armed  Forces  are  working  on  now, 
fli^  have  got  it  wrong.  I  am  also  tempted  to  declare  fliat  it  does  not  matter  that  they  have  got  it 
wnmg.  What  does  matter  is  thdr  capacity  to  get  it  right  quickty  when  the  moment  arrives.  ...  it  is  the 
task  of  military  science  in  an  age  of  peace  to  prevent  ttie  doctrines  from  being  too  badty  wrong.^ 

The  common  thread  between  the  words  of  Clausewitz  and  Howard  provides  the  genesis 
for  this  paper.  Leaders  must  identify,  comprehend,  and  react  now  to  trends  that  are  shaping 
the  environments  of  future  wars.  While  certainty  about  these  trends  is  impossible,  study  of 
trends  is  necessary  to  prevent  ’being  too  badly  wrong.’  One  of  the  trends  requiring  exami¬ 
nation  is  the  increase  of  conflicts  in  urban  areas.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  the 
implications  of  planning  and  conducting  future  military  operations  in  urban  environments. 
THE  CHANGING  NATURE  OF  URBAN  COMBAT 
To  prepare  for  future  urban  operations,  one  must  understand  the  evoKing  nature  of  the 
urban  combat  environment  The  IJS  Army’s  doctrinal  term  for  urban  combat  is  military  op¬ 
erations  on  urbanized  terrain  (MOUT).  The  MOUT  environment  is  unique  in  many  ways 
from  the  traditional  rural  battlefield.  John  Pettine,  in  his  analysis  of  helicopter  operations  in 

urban  environments,  describes  some  of  the  unique  aspects  of  urban  areas: 

The  challenge  facing  any  commancter  about  to  fight  in  an  urban  areals  a  fmnidable  one.  ...  Theur- 
ban  area  offers  exceDent  cover  and  coiKealment  while  severely  limiting  fkids  of  fire  and  observation. 
Intelligence  acquisition  is  reduced  while  the  need  for  timely  intelligetK^e  becomes  even  acute. 

The  complex  and  varkd  terrain  will  hamp^  mobility  and  communications.  The  command  and  cm- 
trol  ground  units  will  be  reduced  to  a  level  of  individml  fighting  units,  possibly  down  to  squad 
size.  However,  in  spite  this  decentralized  ocmtrol,  the  fighting  units  must  still  be  mutually  support¬ 
ing.  Combat  will  be  intense,  at  close  rangft  and  logistic  resupply  wlO  be  criticaL^ 

An  equally  compelling  description  of  the  MOLrr  environment  is  provided  by  R,  J.  Yeoman: 

Combat  in  builtup  areas  is  fragmented,  generalty  slow  in  devek^ing,  and  time  consuming  in  execu¬ 
tion;  it  usually  produces  heavi^-than-n(»inal  casualties  and  it  dmtands  careful,  detailed  and  intellT 
gent  logistical  and  combat  service  support  planning.  The  advantage  usually  lies  with  the  defender. 
MOBA  [Military  Operations  in  Built-up  Areas]  is  distinguished  from  other  tactical  forms  in  several 
key  respects.  The  almost  inevitabk  presence  of  a  civile  populace  imposes  constraints  and 


responsibilities  on  both  protagonists.  The  population  inhabits  the  urban  battldkld,  whidi,  like  an^ 
battlefield,  is  comprised  of  terrain  features.  Those  features,  howevo-,  have  unique  aspects  that  must 
beappredated.  The  irregular  natural  features  ofthe  countryside  are  replaced  by  more  regular  man¬ 
made  structures.  The  buildings  have  vertical  walls  instead  gradual  slopes.  Streets  becmne  ave¬ 
nues  of  approadi  as  well  as  killing  zones.  Historically,  attackers  have  caused  the  greatest  damage  to 
cities,  and  the  resulting  nibble  usually  has  accrued  to  the  defender's  advantage  Subterranean  lines 
of  communication  (dten  exist,  again  benefiting  the  defemfer.^ 

Most  studies  of  MOUT  agree  that  urban  combat  presents  unique  challenges.  It  is  character¬ 
ized  by  poor  communications,  difficutt  command  and  control,  reliance  on  small  unit  leader¬ 
ship,  difficult  tai^et  acquisition,  short  engagement  ranges,  reduced  effectiveness  for 
transportation  and  fire  support  assets,  and  difficulties  in  providing  It^tical  support  to  the 
front  line.®  Yeoman  points  out  that  urban  conditions  change  slowly,  if  at  all,  because  techno- 
I(^cal  advances,  on  balance,  aid  the  defender  as  much  or  more  than  they  aid  the  attacker.^ 
WTiile  the  physical  conditions  of  urban  combat  have  changed  little  over  time,  the 
probability  and  political  significance  of  urban  combat  are  growing  at  a  rapid  and  accelerating 
pace.  Looking  first  at  the  growing  political  implications  of  MOUT,  politics  are  changing  the 
warfighting  methods  of  belligerents.  Governments  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  bear  the 
political  costs  of  using  heavy  firepower  in  cities.'*’  This  is  often  the  case  even  when  casualties 
are  primarify  enemy  forces  and  their  supporters.  This  sensitivity  to  casualties  can  be  ex¬ 
ploited.  An  enemy  may  initiate  urban  combat  in  the  hope  civilian  casualties  and  property 
damage  will  reduce  popular  support  for  the  government"  Soldiers  must  understand  that 
political  considerations  play  an  increasingly  important  role  in  determining  how  MOUT  must 
be  conducted  if  the  government  Is  to  win  the  political  war  as  well  the  militaiy  battle." 

Looking  next  at  the  increasing  frequency  of  urban  combat,  we  find  both  political  and  en¬ 
vironmental  factors  involved.  One  political  factor  is  the  fall  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  during  the  Cold  War  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  the  only  threat  capable  of 
militarily  defeating  the  United  States.  This  led  to  a  doctrinal  focus  on  defeating  the  Soviets. 


The  United  States  could  ignore  MOUT  because  Soviet  doctrine  called  for  avoiding  urban 
combat  This  line  of  reasoning  collapsed  with  the  Soviet  Union.  MUtary  missions  are  now 
more  diverse,  with  peacekeeping,  peacemaking,  and  humanitarian  assistance  roles  becoming 
more  common.  The  US  faces  a  greater  probability  of  urban  combat  because  the  National 
Command  Authority  is  more  willing  to  risk  US  forces  in  theaters  and  on  missions  that  would 
not  have  been  seen  as  vital  to  national  interests  while  the  Soviet  Union  existed. 

Another  political  factor  increasing  the  chances  of  urban  combat  is  the  recession  of  sup¬ 
port  by  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  China  for  violent  movements  of  national  liberation. 
Both  governments  often  provided  these  movements  with  political  support,  funds,  equipment, 
and  training.  Both  Soviet  and  Chinese  revolutionary  doctrines  favored  rural  over  urban  op¬ 
erations,  based  as  they  were  on  the  revolutionary  experiences  of  the  originating  nations. 
These  doctrines  played  a  significant  role  in  training  potential  US  opponents  to  avoid  urban 
combat  With  the  Soviets  gone,  and  Chinese  support  for  revolution  greatly  reduced,  nations 
seeking  violent  confrontation  with  the  US  have  less  access  to  resources,  and  thus  find  it 
necessary  to  be  more  innovative  and  adaptive.  The  loss  of  these  active  role  models  for  rural 
revolution  would  make  urban  combat  more  likely,  even  if  all  other  conditions  remained  un¬ 
changed.  Predictably,  other  conditions  have  not  remained  unchanged.  Changes  in  the 
physical  environment  of  the  world  are  having  an  equally  profound  effect  on  increasing  the 
probability  of  urban  combat 

One  of  these  physical  changes  is  the  urbanization  of  the  world's  population. 

A  demographic  upheaval  of  unprecedented  propmtkNns  is  today  transforming  almost  the  entire  de¬ 
veloping  world  -  known  during  the  C<dd  War  as  the  Third  World  -  from  a  predominately  rural  soci¬ 
ety  to  an  urban  one.  For  the  first  time,  because  of  unimpeded  population  growth  and  a  related  shift 
from  rural-based  to  urban-based  societies,  more  people  live  in  cities  in  the  developing  world  than  in 
cities  in  the  industrialized  world.  _  The  countries  experiencing  the  greatest  population  increases  are 
among  the  poorest,  least  developed,  and  most  economically  deficient  in  the  world  and  therefore  are 
largefy  incapable  of  feeding  and  providing  for  their  increasing^  impoverished  popuiatfons.  W'^fthin 
the  next  decade,  at  least  65  countries  (including  30  d*  Africa’s  51  countries)  will  be  complete^ 
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dependent  on  food  imports.  The  imposition  ofthis  additronal  financial  burden  is  likely  to  strain  ane¬ 
mic  national  economies,  increase  the  developing  world's  indebtedness,  and  thus  widen  the  chasm  ai- 
rea^  separating  "haves"  fiwn  "havenots"  andtheNortfaemfiomtheSouthemHemisphere.''' 

Statistics  on  the  extent  of  urbanization  are  enl^htenii^.  Great  Britain  was  the  only  nation 
with  over  fifty  percent  of  its  population  in  cities  of  greater  than  20,000  in  1920.“  By  1960, 
one  in  every  four  people  in  the  world  lived  in  urban  centers  of  this  size.  ^  1970,  twelve  per¬ 
cent  of  the  world’s  people  lived  in  cities  of  over  500,000.  In  1993, 286  cities  had  over  one  mil¬ 
lion  residents.  Up  to  forty-five  percent  of  humans  will  live  in  urban  areas  by  the  year  2000. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  tide  of  urbanization  is  rising  fastest  in  developing  countries. 
In  1950,  only  three  of  the  world's  ten  largest  cities  were  in  the  Third  World,  compared  to  se¬ 
venteen  of  the  lai^est  twenty-five  in  1993.  Further,  this  rapid  growth,  combined  with  limited 
resources,  makes  such  cities  hotbeds  of  unrest  In  some  countries  the  majority  of  urban  resi¬ 
dents  live  in  a  single  city,  making  it  the  focus  of  life  for  the  entire  nation. 

This  exponential  growth  in  cities,  both  in  actual  population  and  as  a  percentage  of  total 
population,  is  caused  by  a  corhbination  of  several  factors.*®  The  combined  effect  of  these 
trends  toward  increased  urbanization  and  increased  competition  for  resources  leads  to  two 
conclusions.  First,  urban  combat  is  more  likely  simply  because  rural  areas  become  less  rele¬ 
vant  to  the  political  goals  of  a  war  as  they  are  stripped  of  population.  Second,  with  popula¬ 
tions  growing  faster  than  available  resources,  the  growing  social  and  political  tensions  will 
lead  to  increasing  violence  as  groups  compete  for  those  available  resources. 

Other  factors  also  play  a  role  in  making  cities  likely  environments  for  combat  Roberts 
and  Munger  found  a  number  of  advantages  accrue  to  groups  fighting  in  cities.  Cities  offer 
reduced  levels  of  social  control  over  individuals;  large  pools  for  propaganda  and  recruiting 
efforts;  mobility  and  crowds,  making  it  easier  to  contact  Inendly  foreign  governments  and 
like-minded  domestic  groups  to  share  ideas  and  obtain  aid;  increased  access  to  food,  money, 
equipment  and  other  resources;  urban  terrain  is  well  suited  for  defense,  while  offering  a 
wide  range  of  offensive  targets;  the  civilian  population  provides  an  effective  shield  against 
government  firepower,  and  the  buildings,  lai^e  numbers  of  people,  and  grid  of  streets 
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provide  more  hiding  places  and  means  of  escape  than  are  often  found  in  the  bush.  As  one  re¬ 
searcher  noted:  "Insolvents  and  other  groups  recognize  cities  as  cultural,  political,  social, 
and  economic  hubs  of  [the]  nation.  They  are  lucrative  targets.  Press  attention  is  also  easier 
to  get  in  cities.  While  cities  have  the  significant  disadvantage  of  greater  concentrations  of 
government  forces,  this  disadvantage  is  often  offset  by  the  many  advantages.^® 

Another  factor  increasing  the  probability  of  urban  combat  is  the  concentration  of  pop¬ 
ulations  and  essential  resources  in  cities.  Paul  Bracken  notes: 

But  cities  are  strategically  important  not  just  because  their  continued  growth  threatms  to  engulf 
(^n  areas,  but  because  th^  are  communications,  economic  and  population  centers.  They  also  are 
the  politkai  nerve  centm  of  the  devehqied  nations,  and,  since  all  mititary  actions  are  directed  toward 
political  goals,  they  will  be  drawn  into  political  and  military  conflict  Greater  urbanization  win  only 
increase  the  tendency  for  military  forces  to  find  tbemsehes  located  in  cities.*’ 

John  R  Kennedy's  study  of  heavy  forces  in  urban  combat  concludes  that  military  forces  will 
find  themselves  involved  in  more  urban  battles  not  because  the  battles  are  militarily  desir¬ 
able,  but  because  they  are  politically  indispensable.^  Other  studies  reach  the  same  conclu¬ 
sion.^^  This  conclusion  is  also  supported  by  the  experiences  of  US  forces  during  recent 
military  operations  in  Granada,  Panama,  Haiti,  and  Somalia.  These  operations  followed  the 
pattern  set  by  the  American  intervention  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1965:  control  of  se¬ 
lected  urban  areas  was  decisive  in  controlling  the  entire  nation.  The  evidence  points  to  a  fu¬ 
ture  of  more  urban  operations.  The  next  issue  to  address  is  what  preparations  the  US  .Army 
is  making  to  respond  to  this  identified  trend. 

MOUT  AND  THE  US  ARM\^ 

Preparing  for  urban  operations  requires  accepting  that  urban  operations  are  necessaiy. 
This  is  not  the  traditional  outlook  of  military  thinkers.  Sun  Tzu  wrote,  "The  worst  policy'  is 
to  attack  cities.  Attack  cities  only  when  there  is  no  alternative."^  Current  US  Army  doc¬ 
trine,  as  stated  in  FM  90-10,  takes  much  the  same  view: 

Tactical  doctrine  stre.sse.s  that  urban  combat  operations  are  conducted  only  when  required  and  tliat 
built-up  areas  are  isolated  and  bypassed  rather  than  risking  a  costly,  time-consuming  operation  in 
this  difficult  environment  ~  The  attack  or  defense  of  a  built-up  area  should  be  undertaken  only  wlien 
significant  tactical  or  strategk  advantage  accrues  through  its  seizure  or  coutroL"^ 
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The  antipathy  expressed  by  Sun  Tzu  and  the  authors  of  FM  90-10  may  help  explain  why 

there  has  been  so  little  writing  about  MOUT.  S.  L.  A.  MarshaU  states: 

We  run  into  a  curious  void  in  the  literature  of  warfare.  Those  practitioners  of  the  art  who  were  also 
ihi  ablest  theorists,  schtdars  and  writn^  dwelt  on  its  varied  aspect  to  the  Hmit  their  imaginations. 

One  thing,  however,  th^  did  not  touch  upcHi- combat  where  life  is  centered.  Run  through  the  list  of 
writing  and  their  works  -  Frederick,  de  Saxe,  Clausewitz,  Jomini,  Kuropatkin,  Bemhardi,  Hender¬ 
son,  Fodi,  Fuller,  Hart,  etaL  Not  one  has  anything  to  say  about  military  operations  within  or  against 
thedty.  Eitho*  the  subject  was  too  sticky,  too  litde  understood,  or  it  was  dismissed  as  unimportant 
Thus  there  is  no  foundation  from  whidi  to  build.  Yet  dly  fighting  is  not  a  new  phenomenon  peculiar 
toour  time^  though  an  Army  that  twice  had  to  attack  Seoul  and  once  defend  it;  and  later  to  defend 
Saigm  numerous  times,  must  be  aware  that  it  is  a  reality  and  that  its  nature  and  mefliodology  re¬ 
quire  stucty.^ 

Marshall  recognized  over  twenty  years  ago  that  the  milieu  of  conflict  was  changing.  Urban 
combat  was  assuming  a  more  important  role.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  military 
thinkers  would  have  to  address  this  change.  As  T.  R.  Milton  says  in  his  examination  of  the 
role  of  urban  operations  in  future  wars: 

Operation  Desert  Storm  validated  the  training  and  doctrine;  it  was  the  war  eveiy  Army  commander 
had  trained  to  fight  But  the  reality  is  that  American  soldiers  now  (and  will  increasing)  operate  and 
%ht  in  low- and  high-intensity  urban  wars.  It  is  not  business  as  usuaL^ 

Milton's  observation  is  not  new.  A  1978  report  by  the  US  Army  Science  Board  found  senior 
leaders  in  the  Army  believed  MOUT  was  inevitable  in  any  likely  army  contingency.^  R.  J. 
Yeoman,  studying  MOUT  issues  for  the  US  IVfarine  Corps,  reached  a  similar  conclusion  in 
1983.^  The  question  posed  by  these  findings  was  what  action  the  US  Army  would  take  to 
respond  to  the  increased  MOUT  threat  To  date,  little  has  been  done.  Reading  TRADOC 
Pamphlet  525-2,  Force  XXI  Operations,  and  the  US  Army  White  Paper,  Force  XXI:  Ameri¬ 
ca's  Army  in  the  21st  Century,  give  no  sense  that  the  Army  is  thinking  about  requirements  to 
conduct  future  urban  operations.  The  pamphlet  seems  about  to  discuss  the  issue  when  it 
mentions  potential  operations  against  forces  that  choose  not  to  compete  technologically  with 
an  advanced  power  like  the  United  States. 

_  when  faced  with  a  large,  technokgically  advanced  army,  tliQ'  are  likely  to  attempt  to  redefine  the 
terms  of  conflict  and  pursue  their  aims  through  terrorism,  insurgency,  or  partisan  warfare.  Such 
unconventional  strategies  focus  on  the  population  while  attempting  to  retain  freedom  of  action  by 
avoiding  combat  with  superior  forces.  Th^  entail  a  protracted  struggle  in  which  the  unconventional 
force  seeks  to  exploit  favorable  circumstances  to  inflict  casualties  and  achieve  tactical  successes 
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against  high-technology  exponents  while  continuing  to  contest  control  rf  the  pqiulatioa  In  the  case 
of  intervention  by  an  external  power  or  coalition,  this  strategy  aims  to  undermine  the  enemy's  will  to 

continue  a  seemingly  intractable,  costly  conflict  without  the  necessity  of  (tefeating  his  main  forces  on 
thebattidield.® 

After  this  brief  recognition,  however,  the  pamphlet  retreats  into  traditional  discussions  of 
technology-based  conflicts  between  symmetrical  opponents.^  Under  the  heading  "Future 

Battle,"  the  pamphlet  discusses  Revolutions  in  Military  Affairs  (RMA),  stating; 

InnovatHMis  in  technology  and  doctrine  are  the  harbingm  <rf  change  in  warfare.  Dramatic  develop¬ 
ments  in  both  ofthese  areas  have  resulted  in  a  sometimes  referredtoas 

a  military  technical  revolution,  wliich  will  continiK  into  the  riventy-flrst  century.  Operations  Just 
Cause,  Desert  Stwm,  and  Restore  Hope  epitomize  this  revedution  and  dfer  us  a  glimpse  rf  the 
flitnre.® 

The  pamphlet  fails  to  discuss  how  the  RMA  aids  in  flnding  and  defeating  enemy  forces  in  a 
city,  intermixed  with  the  civilian  population.  The  pamphlet  fails  to  discuss  battlefields,  such 
as  cities,  that  render  technological  advantages  largely  irrelevant The  Army  seems  to  show 
once  again  the  blind  spot  it  demonstrated  in  Vietnam:  failing  to  consider  the  ft^dom  of  the 
enemy  to  do  what  we  are  least  prepared  for  them  to  do.^^  As  Andrew  Krepinevich  notes  in 

his  analysis  of  the  performance  of  the  US  Army  in  Vietnam; 

The  question  (tf  how  to  handle  the  insurgency  in  Vietnam  was  left  unanswered.  Simply  stated,  hav¬ 
ing  failed  over  the  past  (fecade  to  produce  forces  and  doctrine  capable  of  executing  a  counterinsur¬ 
gency  strategy,  the  Army  was  trying  to  fit  a  strategy  to  its  force  structure  and  doctrine.^^ 

The  Army's  failure  to  consider  the  implications  of  urban  combat  is  a  similar  failure. 

R  J.  Yeoman  is  a  researcher  who  has  examined  the  institutional  reluctance  of  the  US 
military  to  address  the  issue  of  urban  combat  He  describes  four  stumbling  blocks  that  con¬ 
found  US  MOUT  doctrine.^  The  first  is  the  doctrine  itself,  which  stresses  avoiding  MOL|T 
and  fails  to  recognize  the  increasing  frequency  of  situations  where  it  cannot  be  avoided.  This 
emphasis  is  well  captured  in  the  introduction  of  FM  90-10,  Militarv  Operations  on  Urban¬ 
ized  Terrain: 

Tactical  doctrine  stresses  that  urban  combat  operations  are  conducted  only  when  required  and  that 
built  up  areas  are  isolated  and  bypassed  rather  than  risking  a  costly,  time-consuming  operation  in 
this  difficult  environment^ 
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The  emphasis  on  avoiding  MOUT  is  not  surprising.  US  doctrine  has  historicaify  focused  on 
rural  operations.  Yeoman  feels  this  doctrine  of  avoidance  leads  inevitably  to  the  other  stum¬ 
bling  blocks  because  it  reduces  the  ui^ency  with  which  the  US  considers  MOUT  issues. 

The  second  block  that  Yeoman  cites  is  the  failure  to  routine^  revise  and  update  MOUT 
tactics  and  techniques.  Current  MOUT  doctrine  is  still  rooted  in  American  experiences 
fighting  in  Europe  in  WW  U.^  More  recent  experiences  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  Grana¬ 
da,  and  Panama,  have  not  been  incorporated  into  doctrine.  As  long  as  the  Army  assumes 
away  urban  combat,  the  motivation  to  exploit  new  lessons  learned  is  missing. 

A  third  stumbling  block  is  the  lack  of  systemic  reviews  of  MOUT  issues.  One  issue  is  the 
need  to  establish  operational  requirements  for  weapons  to  perform  adequately  in  MOUT.  In 
his  study  of  MOUT  training  and  doctrine,  David  W.  Reiss  finds  that  without  identified  op¬ 
erational  requirements  there  is  no  basis  for  testing  new  weapons  for  reliabiliiy  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  under  MOUT  conditions.^^  Since  the  development  of  MOUT  requirements  is  not 
part  of  the  acquisition  process,  testing  for  MOUT  effectiveness  is  almost  never  done.^ 

This  failure  to  address  MOUT  materiel  requirements  leads  to  the  fourth  stumbling 
block,  the  replacement  of  effective  MOUT  weapons  by  systems  of  limited  utility  for  city 
fighting.  This  erosion  of  MOLIT  capability  is  also  noted  by  Reiss  and  Kirkland.^  Yeoman, 
Reiss,  and  Kirkland  agree  that  current  design  requirements  favor  weapons  with  long  range 
and  the  ability  to  defeat  armored  vehicles.  Many  of  these  same  design  requirements  detract 
from  effective  MOUT  capabilities.  This  trend  in  new  weapons  was  noted  as  eariy  as  1968, 
when  marine  units  fighting  in  Hue  found  the  new  Light  Anti-tank  Weapon  (LAW)  was  not 
as  effective  for  city  fighting  as  the  old  3.5  inch  rocket  launchers  that  were  being  phased  out  of 
the  inventory.'” 
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Yeoman,  Reiss,  and  Kirkland  were  not  the  only  ones  to  find  problems  in  the  US  ajv- 
proach  to  MOUT.  In  separate  works  on  the  future  of  MOUT,  both  Michael  Dewar  and 
John  Mahan  found  another  block  to  effective  MOUT  doctrine.  That  block  is  the  idea  that 
well  trained  units  can  easily  adapt  to  MOUT  conditions,  and  thus  do  not  need  special  train¬ 
ing.''^  Both  Mahan  and  Dewar  found  this  idea  contradicted  by  actual  combat  experiences. 
Both  found  that  a  lack  of  specific  training  in  MOUT  techniques  invariably  led  to  higher  casu¬ 
alties.  The  US  Army  has  not  reacted  to  these  and  similar  findings.  David  Reiss  concludes: 

Conditions  and  standards  [for  MOUT  trainii^j  are  not  identified  in  Army  doctrine.  Moreover,  units 
are  not  required  to  show  proficiency  in  MOUT  skills.  All  of  this  contributes  to  the  tow  prrority  that 
MOUT  training  receives  in  units/^ 

Several  other  studies  also  support  these  findings  that  systemic  blocks  exist  to  the  effective 
development  of  US  MOUT  doctrine.'*^ 

The  cumulative  effect  of  these  blocks  is  that  the  US  Army  lacks  adequate  doctrine,  train¬ 
ing,  organization,  and  equipment  to  fight  a  modem  urban  conflict.  Further,  the  Army  will 
become  progressively  less  capable  of  adapting  to  MOUT  as  newer,  more  technolc^cally  spe¬ 
cialized  systems  replace  older,  general  purpose  systems.  The  implications  are  clean  a  new 
approach  is  needed  to  resolve  these  issues  and  adequately  prepare  US  forces  for  future 
MOUT  operations.  The  first  step  must  be  to  identify  conditions  likely  to  exist  in  an  urban 
conflict.  Ever  mindful  of  Michael  Howard's  warnings,  there  is,  admittedly,  little  chance  that 
contemporary  analysis  can  predict  all  the  critical  features  of  future  MOUT,  but  analysis  of 
recent  urban  battles  can  identify  trends  that  may  prove  predictive  of  things  to  come.  The 
next  part  of  this  paper  will  look  for  some  of  these  trends. 

HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVES 

Previously  cited  evidence  indicates  that  urban  combat  will  occur  with  increasing  frequen¬ 
cy.  Evidence  also  indicates  that  if  the  US  does  not  prepare  for  this  combat  greater  casualties 
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and  a  lower  probability  of  achieving  US  strategic  goals  will  result  While  the  specific  condi¬ 
tions  of  an  urban  operation  cannot  be  predicted,  generalizations  can  be  made.  This  paper 
wiD  use  three  types  of  conflict  to  model  expected  MOUT  missions.  These  models  were  se¬ 
lected  based  on  two  criteria.  First,  the  models  had  to  be  viable  under  the  political  constraints 
likely  to  exist  for  US  forces.  The  wholesale  destruction  of  a  city  and  its  population  is  a  feasi¬ 
ble  military  option,  but  such  radical  options  were  dismissed  as  politically  unacceptable.  Se¬ 
cond,  the  models  had  to  be  generic  enough  to  allow  for  varying  military,  social,  political,  and 
economic  conditions.  Once  selected,  each  model  was  matched  to  an  appropriate  historical 
example.  The  three  mission  types  selected,  and  the  cases  to  be  examined,  are:  conventional 
military  operations,  represented  by  the  fighting  in  Hue,  South  Vietnam,  during  the  Tet  Of¬ 
fensive  of  1968;  peacekeeping/peacemaking  operations,  represented  by  the  American  military 
intervention  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  1965;  and,  security  support  for  civilian  authorities, 
represented  by  the  intervention  of  the  British  Army  in  Northern  Ireland  beginning  in  1969. 

The  Battle  of  Hue.  1968** 

Early  on  31  Januaiy  1968  the  North  Vietnamese  Army  (NVA)  and  Vietcong  (VC)  at¬ 
tacked  the  major  cities  of  South  Vietnam.  The  attack  was  intended  to  incite  the  population 
of  South  Vietnam  to  rise  up,  forcing  an  end  to  the  Vietnam  War.  Preparations  for  the  attack 
were  noted  as  early  as  September  1967,  but  surprise  was  achieved  by  the  timing  and  massive 
size  of  the  attack,  and  its  focus  on  major  cities.  Up  to  this  time  most  fighting  had  been  in  the 
coundyside;  the  serious  threats  in  the  cities  were  terrorist  attacks.  That  now  changed.  With 
numerous  reported  attacks,  and  many  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (ARVN)  soldiers  on 
leave  for  the  holidays,  all  available  forces  were  ordered  to  attack  the  NVAA^C  forces.  This 
included  US  marines  stationed  at  Phu  Bai,  near  the  city  of  Hue.  The  marines,  riding  in 
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trucks  and  escorted  by  tanks,  were  moving  by  midmoming  on  31  January.  The  experiences 
of  A  Company,  1st  Battalion,  1st  IVlarines  (A/1/1)  were  typical.  Thw  ran  into  repeated  am¬ 
bushes  along  the  road,  but  fought  back  and  continued  to  move  into  the  outskirts  of  town. 

About  100  meters  north  the  An  Cuu  Bridge^  the  lead  tank  emerged  from  the  600-meter-long 
gauntlet  into  a  large,  open  intersectkm  with  a  traffic  circle  in  the  center.  ~  as  many  as  six  ARVN 
M-41  tanks  and  at  least  one  APC  were  arrayed  around  the  traffic  circle.  These  had  been  destroyed 
during  the  last  of  the  7th  ARVN  Armored  Cavalry  Battalion's  four  unsuccessful  attempts  to  relieve 
the  Citadel  by  attacking  straight  up  Highway  C' 

The  experiences  of  A/1/1  Marines  reinforces  two  lessons  of  urban  combat  First,  armored 
vehicles  are  easy  prey  if  unprotected  by  infantty.  Second,  concealed  movement  is  relatively 
easy,  allowing  defenders  who  are  driven  away  from  an  area  to  return  if  the  attacker  does  not 
occupy  the  area  with  infantry.  G/2/5  Marines,  arriving  on  1  February,  quickly  learned  that 
they  had  to  secure  every  room  in  a  building  to  prevent  the  NVA/VC  from  returning.  The 
company  found  "it  had  to  light  a  war  in  three  dimensions  rather  than  the  usual  two."''® 

The  marines  quickly  found  they  had  other  lessons  to  learn  as  well.  Late  on  2  February, 
2/5  Marines  were  ordered  to  leave  for  Hue  the  next  morning.  Their  commander.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Ernest  Cheatham,  "realized  that  he  had  received  no  training  in  city  fighting  since  he 
had  been  a  newly  minted  second  lieutenant  preparing  to  depart  for  the  Korean  War."^^ 
Cheatham  spent  the  night  reading  the  1964  version  of  FM  31-50,  Combat  in  Fortified  Areas 

and  Towns.  This  was  probably  a  case  of  too  little,  too  late,  at  least  for  one  of  his  companies. 

By  the  evetting  of  Februaiy  3,  the  Marines  in  Fox/2/5  certainly  knew  something  about  waging  war  in 
a  city,  butthe  price  of  knowledge  had  come  very  high.  -.  several  men  had  been  wounded  and  mede- 
vacked,  one  man  had  been  kiifed  outright  and  one  would  somi  be  dead.  Andailfor  nogaia^^ 

The  marines  faced  other  obstacles  besides  their  inexperience.  With  orders  to  spare  as 
much  of  the  cily  as  possible,  the  use  of  indirect  fire  and  air  support  was  limited.  The  battle 
had  to  be  conducted  primarily  with  small  caliber  direct  fire  weapons.  The  battle  was  waged 
by  squads  and  platoons,  fighting  street  by  street,  building  by  building,  and  in  many  cases 
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room  by  room.  Casualty  rates  were  high.  Statistically,  the  time  an  individual  could  expect  to 
fight  in  Hue  before  being  killed  or  wounded  was  measured  in  days. 

As  in  all  urban  combat,  the  enemy  was  not  the  only  challenge.  The  urban  environment 
presented  special  dangers.  Attacking  troops  found  the  city  offered  little  effective  cover  from 

enemy  fire.'*^  Weapons  sometimes  became  as  dangerous  to  the  firer  as  to  the  enemy. 

A  d(»»iNVA  had  be«i  found  hiding  in  a  shed,  and  they  wouldn't  come  out  The  door  of  the  shed 
was  about  fifteen  feet  ftxxn  the  post  office,  so  [Lance  Corporal  Richard  W.]  Carter  couldn't  fire  from 
thoe- his  own  shrapnel  would  have  sprayed  right  back  at  him.  Sohegid^uponthepostofikeroof; 
walked  up  to  the  edge^  and  aimed  .  His  rounds  sfiil  exploded  back  on  hfan,  superfkial  shrapnel 
wounds  scraping  lus  face.” 

In  another  case  a  106mm  recoilless  rifie  crew  fired  their  weapon  inside  a  building,  collapsing 
the  ceiling  and  burying  the  weapon  under  a  pile  of  debris. Other  problems  included  loot- 
ers,^^  dealing  with  the  American  news  media,^^  and  large  numbers  of  homeless  Chilians.'^ 
Finally,  on  21  February,  the  US  1st  Cavalry  Division  succeeded  in  cutting  off  the 
N^WVC  units  inside  the  cify  from  reinforcements.  On  25  February  the  last  major  N\W\^C 
opposition  was  crushed  by  ARVN  forces.  On  26  February  the  city  was  declared  secured. 

Three  significant  lessons  are  illustrated  by  this  operation.  First,  lai^e  numbers  of  sol¬ 
diers  are  required  to  conduct  conventional  operations.’’  This  requirement  is  driven  by  two 
factors.  First,  urban  terrain  requires  a  high  density  of  soldiers  to  cover  a  given  area  of 

ground.’®  US  Army  doctrine  speaks  to  the  need  for  higher  than  normal  force  ratios: 

US  Army  Field  Manual  90-10-1,  An  Infantryman^s  Guide  to  Urban  Combat^  slates  tlial  for  urban 
combat,  an  attacking  force  should  have  from  three  to  frve  times  the  number  of  soldiers  it  wmild  need 
to  attack  the  same  objective  in  open  terrain.  What  this  means  in  real  terms  is  that  instead  of  the  ma¬ 
neuver  warfare  doctrinal  ratio  of  three-to-one  for  an  attacking  force  routine^  used  and  universally 
und^-stood  by  every  task  force  commander  at  evoy  US  training  center,  nowa  US  force  should  have 
nine  to  15  soldiers  for  each  enemy  ddender.^ 

The  other  source  of  demand  for  manpower  is  the  extremely  high  casualty  rate.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  commanding  officer  of  1/5  Marines  is  typical: 

Major  [Robert  R]  Thompsm  would  sit  there, ...  he  and  his  staff  trying  to  work  out  an  impossible 
mission -how  to  dig  out  a  frrmfy  entrenched  force  without  getting  a  lot  (^Marines  killed.  Therewas 
noway.^ 
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A  second  lesson  was  that  rules  of  engagement  (ROE)  often  dictated  that  miUtarily  preferable 

solutions  could  not  be  used  because  of  political  costs.^ 

The  allies  also  put  th«nselve$  at  a  disadvantage  by  Mowing  ARVN  Corps  commander  General 
Lam's  request  that  to  spare  civilians  and  reduce  destnKtkm  to  tlw  historic  city,  no  artUlery,  bombs, 
or  napalm  be  used^ 

Third,  the  availability  of  effective  MOUT  weapons  was  declining.  Three  of  the  most  useful 
weapons  in  this  battle,  apart  from  small  arms  and  handgrenades,  were  tear  gas  (CS),  the  3.5 
inch  rocket  launcher  (bazooka),  and  the  106mm  recoiUess  rifle.  The  bazooka  and  106mm 
were  replaced  by  weapons  less  suitable  for  MOLIT  operations,'^’  and  CS  requires  National 
Command  Authority  approval  before  it  can  be  used.'^^ 

In  more  general  terms,  the  impact  of  the  fighting  in  Hue  can  be  summarized  as: 

The  fact  that  Hue  helped  generate  a  degree  of  renewed  interest  in  MOUT  in  the  Seventies  may  be  due 
in  some  measure  to  the  negative  impact  it  had  on  tlieU.S.  war  effort  Although  the  was  retaken, 
the  time  and  effort  required  paid  substantial  strategic  dividends  to  North  Vietnam.  In  the  twenty- 
four  d^s  of  flighting,  three  USMC  and  ten  ARVN  battalions  were  required  to  dear  the  dty  (it  took 
two  USMCbattalkms  thirteen  days  to  dear  a  section  of  only  seven  blocks).  Among  the  shortcomings 
of  U.S.  forces  in  this  battle  were  a  lack  of  training  for  urban  combat;  shortoges  <rf  special  miinMnns, 
diflEiculty  in  projecting  the  dramatic  increases  in  Class  V  [ammunition]  consumption,  and  refugee 
contrdL® 

The  Dominican  Republic.  1965^ 

American  interest  in  the  Dominican  Republic  dates  from  the  completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  which  focused  American  attention  on  the  Caribbean.  The  1961  assassination  of  Ra¬ 
fael  Leonidas  Trujillo  Molina,  who  had  ruled  the  country  since  1930,  began  a  cycle  of  politi¬ 
cal  turbulence  and  violence  that  led  to  civil  war  on  25  April  1965.  The  fighting,  localized 
within  the  capital  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  escalated  quickly.  The  rising  levels  of  terror  and 
violence  prompted  President  Lyndon  Johnson  to  order  LTS  Alarines  ashore  on  28  April  to 
protect  American  lives.  On  29  April  the  President  ordered  the  82d  Airborne  Division  (82d 
ABN  DIV”)  to  deploy.  Their  mission  was  to  separate  the  warring  Dominican  factions  and 
force  a  negotiated  end  to  the  fighting.  With  the  marines  holding  a  perimeter  in  the  city  of 
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Santo  Domingo  and  the  82d  ABN  DIV  landing  at  the  airport  outside  of  town,  the  first  mis¬ 
sion  for  American  forces  was  to  secure  a  land  corridor  between  the  two  sites.  The  l-508th 
Infantry  Battalion  of  the  82d  ABN  DIV  was  selected  to  lead  the  way  in  linking  up  with  the 
marines.^^  The  battalion  met  light  resistance,  but  learned  how  sudden  and  unpredictable  ur¬ 
ban  combat  can  be.  The  Dominican  rebels  would  fire  a  few  rounds  and  fall  back,  repeatedly 
delaying  the  column.  There  was  no  real  effort  to  prevent  the  Americans  from  linking  up,  but 
l-508th  did  suffer  casualties.  This  operation  set  the  tone  for  the  remainder  of  the  American 
intervention.  Rebel  snipers  were  active  and  seemed  to  be  everywhere.  A  history  of  the 
l-508th’s  participation  in  the  Dominican  intervention  notes:  "While  in  this  area  from  11  May 
until  21  May  1965,  the  battalion  received  enemy  fire  on  the  average  of  twenty  times  daily. 

The  effectiveness  of  sniper  fire  is  noted  by  Lawrence  Yates  in  his  history  of  the  intervention. 

Snipo*  fire  accounted  for  the  niajor%  of  Ammcan  casualties  during  the  intervention.  „  The  real 
terror  stenuned  from  knowing  that  even  when  patndling  procedures  were  executed  flawtessb,  sol¬ 
diers  still  stood  e?qiosed  to  enemy  countermeasures.  True  cover  was  a  luxury.  Streets  and  intersec¬ 
tions  offered  dear  fields  c(  fire  for  rebd  gunners.  Moreover,  few  walls  or  bouses  could  stop  even 
smaD-arms  rounds,  and  ricodiefr  off  pavement  or  within  door  ways  could  often  do  more  damage 
than  a  direct  hit  Troths  also  worried  about  being  lured  into  rebel  cross  fire.  Platoon  and  squad 
leaite^  shared  the  additional  burden  of  having  to  be  concerned  with  the  adverse  effects  thatcasuaT 
ties  might  have  on  unit  mnale  and  discipline.'” 

Understandably,  the  soldiers  wanted  to  fight  back,  "The  troops  at  first  returned  the  sniper 
fire,  but  the  rules  of  engagement  restricted  their  choice  of  weapons."®*  The  ROE  fostered  a 
feeling  of  resentment  among  the  soldiers  forced  to  dodge  the  incoming  bullets.  .4  history  of 
the  l-17th  Cavalry  notes:  "Under  the  'no  fire'  orders,  the  cavalry  found  it  extremely  galling 
to  sit  by  without  returning  this  fire  while  the  rebels  practiced  and  improved  their  aim."®^ 
Veterans  of  the  experience  later  used  words  like  "dumb,"  "crazy,"  "mind-boiling,"  "de¬ 
moralizing,"  "convoluted,"  and  "confusing"  to  describe  their  perceptions  of  the  ROE.^ 

These  feelings  of  frustration  are  evident  in  a  history  of  the  l-505th  Infantry. 

Most  of  us  were  now  beginning  to  experience  a  new  phenomena  of  modern  war-  political  control  (ff 
military  operations.  Here  again  was  a  condition  for  wfaidi  we  were  not  proper^  trained.  Weallknew 
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in  our  hearts  thatwe  could  beat  the  rebels  with  one  swift;  violent  blow.  Yet  we  wa^  ordered  to  stand 
fast  under  rebel  guns  while  the  n^c^tors  talked.  This  was  a  situation  dillicuitto  understand  by  the 
young  trooper  who  had  been  so  expertly  trained  in  the  techniques  <rf  conventional  warfare,  but  who 
had  too  little  appreciation  for  the  implications  of  p<ditics  in  war.’' 

There  were  other  difficulties  as  well.  The  Americans  quickfy  realized  that  their  training  and 
doctrine  had  not  adequate^  prepared  them  for  the  conditions  they  faced  in  Santo  Domin¬ 
go.^  They  had  to  learn  to  deal  with  problems  like  a  lack  of  maps, looters,^^  rebel  propagan¬ 
da  radio  broadcasts, and  operating  civic  action  pit^rams.’^®  They  also  learned  to  operate 
checkpoints,  conduct  searches  and  patrols,  and  secure  rebel  infiltration  routes  through  the 
cily  sewer  system.  Incidents  of  varying  intensity  continued  throughout  the  summer,  but  by 
31  August  a  formal  reconciliation  was  signed  between  the  warring  factions  and  the  rebellion 
was  officially  over.  This  allowed  most  US  forces  to  withdraw,  although  some  forces  stayed  as 
part  of  a  multinational  peacekeeping  force  until  new  elections  were  held  and  a  new  president 
was  installed.  The  last  US  forc^  left  the  Dominican  Republic  on  21  September  1966. 

Important  lessons  can  be  learned  from  the  Dominican  intervention.  One  critical  lesson  is 
that  often  there  is  little  time  available  for  training  before  sending  troops  into  MOUT.  The 
82d  ABN  DIV  deployed  only  four  days  after  the  crisis  started.  The  decision  to  deploy  the  di¬ 
vision  was  made  only  two  days  before  the  planes  began  to  land  and  off-load  soldiers.  Sol¬ 
diers  must  be  trained  before  they  are  needed.  Another  important  lesson  is  that  there  is  much 
more  to  MOUT  than  proper  techniques  for  clearing  buildings  of  enemy  troops.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  roadblocks  and  checkpoints  to  control  access  to  rebel  areas,  the  establishment  of 
an  effective  intelligence  network  among  the  local  population,  population  control,  civic  action, 
and  joint  operations  with  indigenous  forces  are  just  a  few  of  the  essential  tasks  that  must  be 
part  of  the  MOUT  plan. 

The  British  Army  in  Northern  Ireland,  1969-1985^ 
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On  15  August  1969  the  Queen’s  Regiment  deployed  to  Belfast  to  separate  rioting  Protes¬ 
tant  and  Catholic  mobs  after  three  days  of  escalating  violence.  Initially  the  soldiers  were  re¬ 
ceived  more  as  protectors  than  combatants,  particularly  by  the  Catholic  minoriiy.^  As  their 
presence  dragged  on,  however,  they  became  a  foreign  occupying  army  to  be  opposed.  ”... 

the  local  view  was  often,  'Well,  the  lad’s  doing  no  harm,  he’s  only  stoning  the  military.’”^ 

It  was  not  (Ntib  the  gunmoi  with  whom  the  soldiers  had  to  deal  Wmnen  too,  could  be  a  major  prob¬ 
lem.  In  most  areas  their  early  warning  system  for  the  approach  of  any  stranger  meant  a  gmeral 
stand-to  with  the  banging  of  dustbin  lids  and  the  blowii^  of  whistles.  Hundreds  of  women  could 
gather  vei7  fast  and  becomea  dangerous  menace  to  a  patrol^ 

Radical  elements  on  both  sides  tried  to  provoke  confrontations  they  could  use  for 
propaganda^^  The  British  rect^ized  this  strategy  and  tried  to  defeat  it  by  staying  neutral, 
despite  the  growing  violence  against  them.  They  also  tried  to  maintain  good  civil-militaiy 
relations  through  community  action  projects.  These  efforts  had  mixed  results.®^  Local  resi¬ 
dents  rioted  over  rumors  that  soldiers  used  the  activities  to  meet  and  seduce  youi^  girls. 
Sports  programs  had  limited  participation  because  children  who  attended  the  activities  were 
often  beaten  and  terrorized.  The  Provisional  Irish  Republican  Army  (PIRA)  had  great  suc¬ 
cess  turning  Catholics  against  the  British.  As  PIRA  attacks  became  deadlier,  the  Army  con¬ 
ducted  a  raid  to  seize  weapons.  It  went  badly.  Residents  turned  out  in  mass  to  oppose  this 
’invasion.’  The  force  used  proved  too  small  to  defend  itself  and  reinforcements  were  piece- 
mealed  into  the  fight,  allowing  crowds  to  gather  and  overwhelm  them.  The  Army  moved  in 
larger  forces,  enforced  curfews,  and  conducted  house-to-house  searches  for  weapons.  Many 
arms  were  found,  but  the  Catholic  community  was  now  openly  and  uniformly  hostile. 

During  this  early  period  the  Army  found  itself  on  the  defensive  in  public  relations.  The 

PIRA  could  spread  rumors  faster  than  the  Army  could  disprove  them. 

The  army  looked  upon  the  campaign  as  a 'war  situation;  and  found  it  difBculttoacceptthat  reporters 
could  hob-nob  with  the  IRA  who  were  out  to  kill  us.'  One  general  found  that  he  got  an^ 'almost  ev¬ 
ery  day  of  my  life'  over  somethingor  other  which  had  been  broatfcast,  .> 
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The  Army  then  took  the  offensive  and  allowed  more  media  access  to  their  operations.  Allow¬ 
ing  the  media  to  experience  the  dangers  and  frustrations  of  their  missions  proved  an  aid  in 
getting  more  sympathetic  treatment  for  the  army  point  of  view. 

In  March  1972,  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  violence,  the  British  reduced  army  presence 
in  Catholic  areas.  The  plan  backfired  when  the  PIRA  used  their  new  ft^om  to  declare  'lib¬ 
erated  zones,’  and  began  to  openly  oi^anize  in  Catholic  areas.  By  July  conditions  were  so 
bad  that  the  Army  was  ordered  to  mount  OPERATION  MOTORMAN  to  retake  control. 
The  Army  announced  its  plan  in  advance  and  warned  the  PIRA  to  avoid  confrontations. 
The  plan  worked.  There  was  little  opposition  as  the  Army  moved  in  with  eleven  infantry 
battalions,  bulldozers,  and  bomb  disposal  experts  to  reopen  the  city  streets. 

After  OPERATION  MOTORMAN  the  conflict  settled  down  again  into  a  routine  of 
bombings,  sniper  attacks,  patrols,  and  civic  actions.  Writing  in  1985,  Michael  Dewar  found 
conditions  much  better  than  when  the  Army  arrived  in  1969,  but  noted  that  final  military  vic¬ 
tory  was  practically  impossible  when  fighting  a  dedicated  enemy  able  to  blend  in  with  a  civil¬ 
ian  population  that  would  not,  or  could  not,  give  the  fighters  away  to  government  forces.*^ 

One  of  the  most  important  lessons  learned  from  the  British  experience  in  Northern  Ire¬ 
land  is  the  need  to  provide  proper  training  and  equipment  to  soldiers  based  on  the  roles  they 
will  play  in  support  of  the  civil  authorities.  British  commanders  also  reported  significant  dif¬ 
ficulties  trying  to  keep  units  current  in  both  conventional  and  unconventional  doctrine  simul¬ 
taneously.  Some  soldiers  had  problems  adapting  to  the  changes. 

When  they  arrived  in  Ulster  they  were  confused  by  having  to  biad<en  their  faces  and  crawl  around 
with  weapms,  against  an  enemy  th^  could  not  identify/^ 

It  was  not  the  same  as  Cyprus  and  Ad^  and  the  ordinary  s<ddier,  and  perhaps  even  the  Army  as  a 
whole,  were  not  prepared  for  the  type  of  internal  policing  which  they  had  to  carry  out  Therewas  no 
defined  enemy.  Soldiers  who  had  been  trained  to  kill  found  that  in  Ulster  th^  had  to  become  diplo^ 
mats.  One  minute  they  might  be  patrolling  a  Roman  Catholic  area,  the  next  a  Protestant  area  and 
their  task  (tf  impartiality  was  always  a  difficult  one.^*^ 
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The  British  solution  was  to  establish  a  two-month  training  pn^ram  to  prepare  units  for  rota¬ 
tion  to  Northern  Ireland.®^ 

The  dassk  procedure  for  soldiers  under  fire  is  to  take  cover  and  return  the  fire.  The^  now  had  to  be 
taughtthatfiieonb' way  to  succeed,  if  at  aD,  was  tomovefmward  veiy  i^and  straightaway  start 
entering  houses.  ..However,  there  were  dangers  in  doing  even  this  regularly,  because  it  could  set  up 
a  patrol  for  a  devastating  ambush.  ~  They  were  taught  nevo*  to  establish  pattous:  thatthe  'dkks' 
would  notice  where  they  would  stop  for  a  smoke  on  a  particular  bit  cS  waste  ground  or  where  tiiey 
might  shelter  in  a  particular  shop  entrance.  TIiq' were  tai^t  that  they  wn^  watched  all  the  time.^ 

Training  proved  necessary  even  for  soldiers  who  were  veterans  of  previous  rotations  to 
Northern  Ireland.  Unconventional  skills  decayed  rapidly  when  not  regularly  practiced. 

Proper  equipment  proved  necessary  for  soldiers  to  properly  exploit  their  training. 

The  British  Army  is  Mie  of  the  best  equipped  armies  of  the  modon  world,  but  when  troops  arrived 
in  Ulster  in  August,  1969  th^  were  not  equipped  for  stre^confixmtations  and  rioting.  ..  Riotom- 
troi  techniques,  including  the  arrest  of  rioters,  had  not  been  worked  out  Onfy  a  few  days  after  arriv¬ 
ing  troops  were  involved  in  full-scale  riot  situations,  and  most  of  the  time  th^  just  had  to  stand  and 
take  the  bottles  and  bricks  that  were  thrown  in  inaeasing  numbo^  For  the  rioters  realised  that 
troops  wdghed  down  with  equ^ment  could  not  run  and  catdi  them.^ 

Two  other  significant  lessons  can  be  drawn  from  the  operations  in  Northern  Ireland. 
First,  a  military  force  inserted  into  a  hostile  situation  will  quickly  become  the  tai^et  of  hostil¬ 
ity.  Acts  beneficial  to  one  side  of  the  dispute  will  automatically  be  seen  as  hostile  to  the  other 
side,  regardless  of  the  original  motivation  for  the  acts.  This  has  tremendous  implications  for 
operations  to  aid  the  legitimate  government  in  maintaining  law  and  order,  and  to  reduce  ten¬ 
sions  and  increase  normalcy  in  neighborhoods.  Acts  performed  for  the  best  of  intentions  can 
increase  local  hostility  to  government  control  if  a  good  understanding  of  local  customs  and 
conditions  does  not  precede  actions.  Second,  military  forces,  even  when  operating  within  the 
borders  of  their  own  country,  will  normally  be  considered  outsiders  by  local  inhabitants. 
This  puts  the  Army  at  a  disadvantage  against  an  indigenous  force  that  has  the  support,  or  at 
least  the  tolerance,  of  the  civilian  population.  This  points  out  the  need  for  the  military  to 
maintain  close  ties  both  with  local  police  and  with  the  civil  population,  as  much  useful  intelli¬ 
gence  can  only  be  gained  through  good  human  intelligence  collection.^ 
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CONSIDERATIONS  FOR  URBAN  OPERATIONS 


These  examples  demonstrate  that  urban  operations,  like  rural  operations,  depend  on  tac¬ 
tical  success.  In  both  environments  tactical  success  is  fundamentally  affected  by  the  succes¬ 
sful  use  of  operational  art  The  discussion  will  now  turn  to  the  use  of  operational  art  to 

conduct  urban  operations.  FM 100-5  defines  operadond  art  as: 

...  tlie  empfoymrat  of  military  forces  to  attain  strategic  goals  through  the  design,  organization,  in¬ 
tegration,  and  execution  of  battles  and  engagements  into  campa^s  and  major  operations.  In  vrar, 
(^ratknial  art  determines  when,  where,  and  for  what  purpose  major  forces  wlD  fight  over  time.' ‘ 

Operational  art  seeks  to  ensure  that  commanders  use  soldiers,  matmel,  and  time  effectively  to 
thieve  strategic  aims  through  campaign  design.  Such  a  design  provictes  a  ftaroework  to  help  the 
theater  and  operational  commanders  order  their  thoughts.  Operational  art  helps  commanders  un¬ 
derstand  the  conditions  for  victory  bdbre  seeking  battle,  thus  avMding  unnecessary  battles.  Without 
operationalart,  warwould  beaetof  discminected  engagements,  with  relative  attrition  ttw  only  mea¬ 
sure  of  success  or  failure.^ 

The  operational  level  is  the  vital  link  between  natkHiaf-  and  theater-strategic  aims  and  tlie  tactkal  em- 
pk^ment  (rf  forces  on  the  battlefield.  The  focus  at  this  level  is  on  conducting  Joint  operations  -  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  military  fmces  to  attain  theater-strategic  objectives  in  a  theater  war  and  operational 
objectives  in  the  fiieaters  of  op^ations  throi^  (tesign,  organizatioo,  and  execution  of  subordinate 
campaigns  and  major  operations.’^ 

A  summary  of  these  definitions  might  be:  the  goal  of  operational  art  is  to  set  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  battle  as  to  time,  place,  and  resources  in  order  to  stack  the  odds  in  favor  of  the  tacti¬ 
cal  commander,  so  as  to  accomplish  strategic  goals.  In  all  three  study  cases  the  US  and 
Britain  were  fighting  for  strategic  goals,  but  failed  to  integrate  those  goals  with  the  tactical 
plans  before  introducing  troops  into  combat  It  was  only  after  troops  were  on  the  ground 
and  conducting  operations  that  serious  efforts  were  made  to  reconcile  the  tactical  with  the 
strategic.  This  kind  of  after  the  fact  Integration  obviously  creates  problems  and  is  much 
more  difficult  to  accomplish  effectively  than  integration  performed  in  advance.  Winning  the 
immediate  tactical  battle  has  to  be  the  commander's  primary  concern,  but  how  the  battle  is 
won  can  have  overriding  importance  and  so  must  be  considered  during  initial  plan  formula¬ 
tion.  .4n  example  of  this  kind  of  planning  was  the  Salvadoran  .4rmy  plan  for  fighting  a  rebel 
urban  offensive  in  1989. 
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Vargas  [the  Salvadc»^  Army  cotmnander]  decided  earfy  to  witfahcdd  destructive  fires  from  the 
mighboiiioods  where  file  guerrillas  were  entrenched,  since  by  his  estimate  tha^  were  25,000  civil< 

Ians  initial^  trapped  in  tiiose  areas.  He  established  a  OM-don  of  troths,  therefore,  around  the  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  deliberately  leaving  a  gap  in  fi^  cordon,  clearing  the  battle  area  blodc  by  blodc  at  the 
southeastern  edge.  His  plan  was  to  tighten  the  cordon,  killing  the  guerrillas  with  ev^-increasing 
doses  ctf  firepower  as  civilian  nonoombatants  were  withdrawn,  while  driving  the  guerrillas  toward 
the  gap  in  the  lines.  [Vargas  had  previous^  orifered  troops  surrounding  the  dty  to  leave  a  ^p  in 
their  fines  to  allow  the  guerrillas  to  escape  <mt  of  the  city.]  As  the  gumillas  were  defeated  in  the  dty 
and  withdrew,  he  planned  to  pursue  them  in  the  oountiyside,  wl^re  the  sparse  population  would  al¬ 
low  him  greater  use  of  heavy  firepower.^ 

Trapped  in  or  fledng  from  the  gumilla  stronghdds  w^  thousands  of  Salvad(»mi  dtiz^is  whose 
attitude  would  be  to  victory  in  the  war,  iM)t  just  file  battle  at  hand.  Killing  hoards  of  them  or 
wrecking  their  living  areas  through  the  use  of  heavy,  indiscriminate  firepower  would  win  few  hearts 
and  minds.  The  ESAF  [El  Salvadoran  Armed  Forces]  counterattadked  methodkalty,  therefore,  us¬ 
ing  loosd^  task-ni^anized  combined  arms  teams  of  infantiy  and  armor  (essenfialty  light  armored  ve- 
hidesX  supported  sparingty  by  mortars  and  artilkty  and  heavily  by  hdio^ter  and  AC-47  gunships, 
to  dear  the  ndghbothoods.^^ 

While  these  quotes  do  not  speak  of  ends,  means,  and  ways,  the  methods  the  Army  used 


proved  well  suited  to  the  ends,  means  and  ways  available.  They  also  supported  the  strategic 
goal  of  the  government,  to  defeat  the  rebels  without  alienating  the  civilian  population  or  pro¬ 
viding  incidents  for  either  the  rebel  propaganda  system  or  foreign  press  to  exploit  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  ESAF  demonstrates  the  need  to  balance  ends,  means,  and  ways  in  a  campaign 
plan.  Before  examining  each  of  these  elements  in  turn,  however,  it  is  wise  to  remember  a 
cautionary  remark 

Alfiiough  eadi  part  of  this  equation  of  aims  [ends],  means,  ways,  and  risk  is  discussed  separatety  for 
clarity  of  organizafion  and  anatysis,  it  is  cautioned  that  these  parts  of  the  equatkm  cannot  be  consid¬ 
ered  independent  of  each  other.  Th^  interrelate  in  a  (tynamic  way;  one  el^nent  cannot  change  with¬ 
out  affecting  the  others.^ 

Looking  first  at  desired  ends,  FM  100-5  states  that  the  identification  of  a  desired  end 


state  is  the  start  point  to  effective  operational  planning. 

Wh^  the  nation  commits  its  armed  forces,  it  should  dteirly  understand  what  military  end  state  it 
wants  to  achieve.  A  military  end  state  includes  the  required  conditions  that,  when  achieved,  attain 
the  strategic  objectives  or  pass  the  main  effort  to  other  instruments  of  national  power  to  adiieve  the 
final  strategic  end  state.  That  end  state  describes  what  the  NCA  [National  Command  AufiHnlty] 
wants  the  situatkm  to  be  when  operations  condude  -  both  military  operations ,  as  well  as  fiiose  where 
the  military  is  in  support  of  other  instruments  of  national  power. 

Determining  the  end  state  and  ensuring  that  it  accomplishes  the  national  objectives  are  the  criti¬ 
cal  first  steps  in  the  op^ational  planning  process.  FaUure  to  make  this  determination  will  waste 
scarce  resources  and  put  the  oitire  effort  at  risk^ 

In  his  analysis  of  British  operational  art  in  Burma  during  WW II,  Don  Riley  writes: 
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The  first  and  niost  critical  aspect  of  operational  ait  is  (teOnition  of  the  aim  to  be  achieved  WhetlKr 
given  in  a  clear  strategic  afan  or  muddled  guidance  the  operational  commamler  must  translate  this 
into  a  well  defined  operational  aim.  He  must  visualize  the  desired  end  state  and  ensure  this  leads 
to  the  achievement  <sS  the  strategk;  aim.  The  planners  cannot  dfectiveiy  set  priorities  and  balance 
competing  requirements  unless  the  commander  clarifies  his  criteria  for  victory.  _  a  dear  aim  allows 
for  concentration  of  cfliMt  at  the  dedsive  time  and  place.  A  clear  aim  also  altows  fw  efficient  se  <rf 
means,  rigintMis  planning  (rf  ways,  and  confidence  in  the  ^xeptance  rf  risk.  With  a  dear  operatkmal 
aim  the  tactical  commander  can  then  design  his  operations  to  achieve  specific  goals.’® 

The  method  of  identifying  a  desired  end  state  should  be  the  same  whether  the  campaign  is 
primarily  rural  or  urban.  Since  the  objective  of  either  is  to  achieve  a  strat^ic  goal,  the  goal 
must  drive  the  end  state,  regardless  of  the  environment  Any  significant  differences,  there¬ 
fore,  must  occur  in  the  other  two  elements  of  the  process,  the  selection  of  means  and  ways. 

Looking  next  at  the  selection  of  means,  this  is  a  critical  component  for  building  a  succes- 
sftil  operation,  either  rural  or  urban.  Though  written  as  a  critique  of  German  operational 

planning  for  the  attack  on  Stalingrad,  the  following  analysis  is  valid  for  any  environment 

Military  objectives  must  always  correspond  to  the  forces  and  otha-  means  available  fw  their  attain¬ 
ment  From  a  purely  tactkal  point  of  view  it  is  not  enough  simply  to  reach  an  objective;  consolidatkm 
upon  the  objective  is  also  essential  If  this  is  not  adiieved,  the  forces  involved  wiU  have  over-reached 

themselves,  and  the  offensive  operatimi,  no  matter  how  attractive  the  tai^  will  contain  within  itself 
and  than  its  beginning  the  germ  of  failure  if  not  %tual  defeat” 

As  noted  earlier  in  this  chapter,  there  is  a  dynamic  relationship  between  the  elements  of  the 

ends,  means  and  ways  that  must  not  be  ignored. 

The  aims  cannot  be  defined,  however,  without  a  realistic  evaluation  of  the  means  at  hand.  The 
combat  power  and  the  combat  power  multipliers  available  to  the  commander  define  his  means.  „ 
the  means  support  the  attainment  the  aims  and  it  is  this  relationship  which  determines  the  feasi- 
bili^crftlKaims.  ...  Certain  risks  are  always  accepted  in  battle  and  innovative  ways  can  redress  a 
lack  of  means.'® 

While  there  is  a  great  deal  of  common  ground  in  the  selection  of  means  for  rural  and  urban 
operations,  it  is  the  differences  that  will  now  be  examined. 

One  of  the  significant  differences  is  the  much  larger  proportion  of  foot  soldiers  needed 
for  urban  operations.  MOUT  is  considered  an  infantry  fight,  but  planners  often  underesti¬ 
mate  the  numbers  of  infantrymen  and  engineers  needed  to  fight  in  a  city.  FM  90-10-1  states: 

Due  to  the  nature  of  combat  in  built-up  areas,  more  troops  are  normally  needed  tiian  in  other  combat 
situations.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  requirement  to  dear  buildings  in  a  given  zwie  or  objecth  e,  ref¬ 
ugee  control  and  the  possible  increase  in  the  number  of  fHendiy  casualttos."" 
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What  FM  90-10-1  fails  to  discuss  is  the  magnitude  of  increased  demand  for  troops.  Re¬ 
searchers  who  have  examined  this  increased  demand  have  consistent^  remaiiced  about  how 
lai^e  the  difference  is  between  the  demands  of  rural  and  urban  operations.  Exactly  how 
lai^e  this  differential  should  be  for  planning  tends  to  vaiy  depending  on  the  source  of  in¬ 
formation.  The  range  seems  to  fall  between  a  low  of  three  and  a  high  of  nine  times  more  sol¬ 
diers.  Using  the  rule  that  an  attacker  requires  a  minimum  advantage  of  3: 1  to  have  an  even 
chance  for  a  successful  attack,  a  commander  is  left  with  the  prospect  of  needing  between  9 
and  27  attackers  per  defender  in  an  urban  environment  More  work  is  needed  to  establish  a 
reliable  rule  of  thumb  for  relative  troop  strengtl^  but  planners  must  acknowledge  the  pow¬ 
erful  evidence  that  troop  requirements  will  be  several  times  lai^er  than  in  a  rural  setting. 
Admitted^,  the  use  of  combat  multipliers  like  high-technology  weapons,  communications, 
responsive  fire  support,  and  combined  arms  resources  allow  the  US  to  operate  more  effi¬ 
ciently  than  many  other  military  forces.  A  factor  the  commander  must  keep  in  mind,  howev¬ 
er,  is  that  many  of  our  weapons  and  combat  multiptying  technologies  lose  their  effectiveness 
in  urban  environments.  As  this  paper  made  clear  earlier,  it  is  exactly  this  ability  of  the  city  to 
offset  the  technological  advantages  of  modem  military  forces  that  draws  many  less  techno¬ 
logically  capable  forces  to  operate  in  the  urban  environment  This  emphasizes  why  it  is  so 
dangerous  for  the  Army  to  continue  to  ignore  MOUT  operations  while  placing  complete 
faith  in  an  assumed  RMA.  One  cannot  emphasize  too  often  the  dangers  of  making  irremedi¬ 
able  assumptions  about  the  plans  and  capabilities  of  potential  enemies.  One  assumption  the 
US  dare  not  make  is  that  enemies  will  knowingly  expose  themselves  to  our  strengths,  which 
tend  to  lie  in  technol(^.  While  continuing  to  exploit  our  technological  prowess,  we  must  at 
the  same  time  have  a  doctrine  that  guides  our  efforts  if  an  enemy  goes  after  our  weaknesses: 
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low  ground  troop  strength,  sensitivity  to  casualties,  reliance  on  long-range  fires,  and  the  in¬ 
ability  of  sensors  to  reliably  identify  enemy  forces  from  noncombatants. 

The  preceding  discussion  of  the  need  for  significantly  greater  numbers  of  troops  to  con¬ 
duct  effective  urban  operations  is  particularly  relevant  in  light  of  the  demonstrated  value  of 
applying  overwhelming  force  to  secure  a  city  as  quickly  and  with  as  few  casualties  as  possible. 
General  Bruce  Palmer  had  these  comments  after  leading  the  US  forces  that  intervened  in  the 

civil  war  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1965: 

In  my  opinion,  the  hindsight  judgment  of  too  much  force  is  neither  fair  nor  accurate,  because  the  use 
of  overwhelming  forc^  properly  controlled,  can  save  lives  and  rediKO  collateral  material  damage. 
Moreover,  in  the  beginning  no  one  was  sure  what  the  internal  situation  might  bring,  especially 
whether  the  revolt  might  spread  thrmighout  the  countryside.  It  was  dearly  demonstrated  that  the 
rapid  tro(^  buildup  in  the  Santo  Dmningo  area  allowed  us  to  stabilize  the  situatitm  on  land  quickly, 
which  in  turn  permitted  a  significant  and  rapid  phasedown  of  UJS.  troop  strength.  ” 

Sending  too  small  a  force  can  backfire  by  accomplishing  only  a  stalemate  or,  worse,  failing  die  mis¬ 
sion  entirety.  Political,  psychological,  and  military  advantages  outweigh  the  disadvantages  <rf  over¬ 
whelming  force  deployed  to  the  crisis  area  as  rapidty  as  possible.  The  presence  of  ample  force  is 
more  likety  in  the  end  to  result  in  fewer  human  casualties,  combatant  and  noncombatant,  and  less 
mataial  damage  as  well;  sending  an  inadequate  force  is  more  likety  to  have  the  (^posite  resutt.‘°^ 

G«neral  Palmer  clearly  states  the  advantages  of  having  overwhelming  superiority  over  the  en¬ 
emy.  He  also  points  out  the  tendency  for  political  considerations  to  favor  a  smaller  com¬ 
mitted  force.  When  facing  a  conventional  military  threat  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  use 
relative  combat  strengths  to  define  a  required  force  to  accomplish  the  mission.  This  pro¬ 
vides  a  strong  counter  to  the  political  desire  to  hold  down  troop  strength.  This  approach 
worked  for  American  forces  in  Hue  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  What  may  be  less  clear  is 
the  utility  of  overwhelming  military  power  in  situations  that  are  not  strictly  military,  such  as 
aid  to  civil  authorities,  as  with  the  British  Army  in  Northern  Ireland.  In  situations  like  this 
there  is  often  a  strong  motivation  to  impose  limits  on  the  number  of  military  personnel  so  as 
not  to  appear  provocative,  and  to  help  maintain  the  perception  that  the  situation  is  under 
control.  These  political  factors  must  be  considered  during  the  planning  process.  The  other 
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side  of  this  ai^ument  is  that  if  the  politicians  had  the  situation  under  control,  they  would  not 
need  military  assistance.  The  lessons  of  OPERATION  MOTORMAN  in  Northern  Ireland, 
as  well  as  American  experiences  in  military  aid  to  civil  authorities,  are  that  a  lai^e,  forceful, 
professional,  and  disciplined  militaiy  presence  in  the  streets  can  often  deter  hostile  acts,  while 
encouraging  the  peaceful  elements  of  the  population  to  come  forward  with  needed  informa¬ 
tion  to  aid  in  the  identification  and  arrest  of  the  lawless  forces  causing  the  violence.*®  To 
make  aid  to  civil  authorities  work  requires  careful  analysis  of  the  specific  situation,  and  a 
weighing  of  the  political  risks  of  using  too  many  troops  versus  the  military  risks  of  providing 
too  few.  The  military  commander  must  be  able  to  speak  authoritatively  about  both  types  of 
risks,  as  their  effects  overlap.  As  a  rule,  a  smaller  force  will  require  more  time  to  restore  or¬ 
der  than  a  larger  force,  even  with  the  advantages  of  a  combined  arms  force.  (Jeneral  Palmer 
provides  a  useful  summary  of  the  relative  utility  of  combined  arms  formations  in  urban 
conflicts: 

The  bask  requirmieiit  the  ground  is  for  infanliy,  prcferabb^  Ught  iutaniry,  but  hi^ih  disdplined 
and  skilied;  troops  of  poor  qualify  are  a  liabiliiy.  Other  combat  and  combat  support  units  -  field  artif- 
kry,  armor,  attack  aviadm,  enghKers,  and  soon-  must  also  be  available,  while  the  necessify  of  troop- 
carrying,  scout;  and  utilify  heikxqiter  units  is  a  given.  Military  police  are  particularfy  useful  and 
should  be  depleted  in  earfy  edieions.  Special  forces,  with  thdr  great  versatiUfy  and  high  sldil  levels, 
are  needed  for  the  unconventional  and  unexpected  tasks  that  are  bound  to  arise  in  such  undertak¬ 
ings.  Civil  atkirs  and  psychological  operations  units  are  valuable;  such  activities  should  become  se¬ 
cond  nature  and  an  integral  part  of  operational  planning‘'^ 

In  a  detailed  analysis  of  no  less  than  twenty-two  separate  modem  urban  battles,  McLaurin 
attempts  to  isolate  the  common  factors  that  influence  the  outcomes  of  urban  conflicts.*”^  His 
findings  clearly  support  the  value  of  well  trained  combined  arms  formations  in  urban  opera¬ 
tions.  The  pivotal  lesson  of  McLaurin  is  to  recc^ize  the  limits  of  combined  arms  in  an  ur¬ 
ban  environment  and  ensure  the  force  is  tailored  to  accomplish  the  assigned  mission.  The 
author  notes  that  the  greatest  advantage  for  combined  arms  occurs  only  in  general  or 
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relatively  unlimited  wars  where  the  heavy  use  of  firepower  can  be  politically  supported.^®  As 
greater  political  constraints  are  applied  to  the  level  of  force  that  commanders  can  use,  the  ef¬ 
fective  differences  between  the  combat  capabilities  of  modem  and  less  sophisticated  forces 
steadily  declines.  Other  studies  note  similar  findings.  Armstrong  finds  the  use  of  modem, 
high  technology  weapons  can  generate  sympathy  for  the  enemy  if  the  use  of  these  weapons  is 
somehow  perceived  as  'unfair'  by  those  following  the  conflict  through  media  sources. 
Armstrong  also  finds  a  danger  in  the  availability  of  combined  arms  weapons  in  that  com¬ 
manders  are  tempted  to  use  them  even  when  they  are  not  appropriate.  A  strong  set  of  re¬ 
straints  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  in  trying  to  protect  the  lives  of  their  troops  commanders 
do  not  use  firepower  so  indiscriminately  that  they  kill  lai^e  numbers  of  civilians  and  destroy 
large  amounts  of  civilian  property.  The  indiscriminate  use  of  firepower  invariably  results 
in  outcomes  counterproductive  to  the  political  goals  of  the  operation.  Author,  and  British 
Army  officer,  Michael  Dewar,  specifically  accuses  the  US  of  failing  to  employ  only  reasonable 

and  justifiable  force  when  conducting  combat  operations  during  limited  conflicts.  He  states: 

Serious  questkms  have  since  been  raised  about  US  tactics.  Was  a  sledgehamm^  used  to  crack  a 
nut?  Twen^-six  US  servkenien  were  killed,  whereas  there  were  202  civilian  fatalities,  suggesting 
that  the  use  of  firepower  was  hoth  overdone  and  indiscriminate.  «  There  is  some  evidence  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  during  Operation  ’Just  Cause’,  _  US  troops  were  loath  to  empk^  basic  infantry  tactics  to 
winkle  out  the  Umited  opposition.  >.  It  is  somewhat  worrying  to  note  the  appar^t  loss  of  expertise 
by  US  troops  in  the  area  of  minor  tactics  and  MOUT.  But  to  some  extent,  this  has  always  been  a 
weakness  in  US  Army  training."' 

...  the  art  of  minor  infantry  tactics,  of  fire  and  maneuver  and  the  surgical  applicatton  of  small-arms 
fire,  seems  to  have  been  virtually  lost  in  the  US  Army-  it  is  an  army  that  has  become  mesmerized  by 
technology.  And  unfortunately  urban  warfare  is  the  form  of  warfare  -  with  the  possible  exception 
jungle  warfare  -  that  lends  itself  least  to  the  applicatioa  of  technotogy.  Bask  infantry  tactics  are 
necessary."^ 

There  is  one  more  factor  that  must  be  considered  in  the  allocation  of  combat  forces  to  an 
urban  conflict,  the  danger  urban  battlefields  pose  to  the  advanced  weapon  systems  them¬ 
selves.  Urban  battlefields  not  only  reduce  the  offensive  effectiveness  of  weapon  effects  on  the 
enemy;  the  environment  can  aggravate  vulnerabilities  of  specific  weapon  systems.  The 
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commander  must  consider  these  effects  v^hen  building  the  combined  arms  team.  These  vul¬ 
nerabilities  will  vary  with  the  type  of  urban  area  to  be  occupied  and  the  type  of  enemy  to  be 
opposed.  Some  general  conunents  about  weapon  systems  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  issue.  A 

study  by  the  US  Army  Infantry  School  found  special  dangers  exist  for  helicopters  in  a  city. 

One  (tf  the  ncyor  problons  feeing  avialion  operations  in  combat  in  cities  could  be  tte  difficulty  in 

eradicating  sniper  and  antiaircraft  fires.  The  city  affords  ideal  cover  and  cmceabnenlfw  both  sn^ 

ers  and  smaO  antiaircraft  weapons  in  die  vicinity  of  rooftops  where  helia^ters  would  be  operating. 

...  The  availability  ofbrge  landing  zones  in  a  city  could  be  a  m^jorproblem.“^ 

This  warning  seems  particulariy  appropriate  in  light  of  the  damage  done  to  US  helicopters 
by  ground  fire  during  the  fighting  in  Mogadishu,  Somalia  in  October  1993.  Ground  vehicles 
also  become  more  vulnerable  in  urban  environments.  Armored  vehicles  in  particular  suffer 
from  the  reduced  engagement  ranges,  visibility,  and  mobility  tliat  characterize  urban  combat 
Michael  Dormeyer,  in  his  study  of  armor  in  urban  fighting,  finds  that  urban  terrain  is  ideal 
for  anti-armor  hunter-killer  teams.  The  terrain  of  the  city  provides  excellent  cover  and  con¬ 
cealment  for  the  teams  to  approach  their  targets  and  set  up  ambushes.  In  addition,  the  third 
dimension  of  the  urban  battlefield,  created  by  the  rise  of  tall  buildings  above  the  constrained 
trafficability  of  the  city  streets,  provides  a  unique  opportunity  to  engage  the  vulnerable  tops 
of  armored  vehicles.  Reiss  points  out  that  the  only  effective  way  to  counter  these  and  similar 
threats  is  to  use  sufficient  dismounted  troops  to  physically  occupy  the  most  dangerous  sites 
for  enemy  antiaircraft  and  antiarmor  teams.  As  has  already  been  discussed,  this  takes  man¬ 
power.  A  planner  can  easily  get  caught  up  in  a  never  ending  'chicken  or  e^'  ai^ument  over 
whether  to  place  priority  on  deploying  armor  and  aviation  assets  for  firepower  and  quick 
reaction  protection  for  arriving  troops,  or  to  place  priority  on  deploying  large  numbers  of 
dismounted  soldiers  who  can  provide  protection  for  vulnerable  armor  and  air  systems.  De¬ 
spite  the  extensive  research  conducted  for  this  paper,  this  author  was  unable  to  discover  a 
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compelling  answer  to  this  dilemma  Unfortunately,  the  best  available  advice  seems  to  be  the 
old  standby  that  the  answer  in  each  situation  will  depend  on  METT-T  (Mission,  Enemy, 
Terrain,  Troops,  Time).  It  will  be  up  to  the  skill  and  coup  d'oed  of  the  responsible  com¬ 
mander  and  his  staff  to  solve  the  puzzle  of  what  constitutes  appropriate  means  for  the  specif¬ 
ic  situation  they  face. 

The  time  has  now  come  to  addr^  the  third  element  of  operational  planning  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  urban  operations,  the  element  of  ways.  Don  Riley  explains  "ways": 

The  (q)erational  plan  then  designs  those  ways  and  methods  to  be  used  to  employ  the  means  and  pur¬ 
sue  the  operational  aim.  The  principal  task  of  tte  theater  commanders  and  their  subordinate  com¬ 
manders  is  to  concentrate  superior  strength  against  enemy  vulnerabilities  at  the  decisive  time  and 
place  to  adiieve  strategic  and  policy  aims.  The  art  in  designing  the  ways  then  is  to  balance  means 
and  aims.  »  A  OHumander  develops  his  plan,  designing  ways  to  achieve  his  aim  within  the  means 
available.“^ 

As  with  the  other  elements,  but  to  an  even  greater  degree,  determining  appropriate  ways 
requires  an  accurate  assessment  of  the  type  of  war  to  be  waged.  Traditionally,  the  labels 
used  to  identify  forms  of  conflict  have  made  no  distinction  based  on  location.  The  labels 
used  have  traditionally  focused  on  portraying  a  sense  of  the  level  and  type  of  violence  used  to 
prosecute  the  war.  Examples  of  these  types  of  labels  are  conventional  and  unconventional 
war.  Conventional  war  is  often  further  broken  down  into  the  sub-categories  of  high,  me¬ 
dium,  and  low  intensity.  This  initial  concentration  on  the  type  of  fighting,  as  opposed  to  a 
greater  concentration  on  the  environment,  makes  sense  because  the  level  of  violence  predicted 
for  the  fighting  bears  a  more  direct  relationship  to  the  political  goafs  behind  the  conflict  than 
the  environment  in  which  the  fighting  will  take  place.  As  Clausewitz  said:  "The  political  ob 
ject  -  the  original  motive  for  the  war  -  will  thus  determine  both  the  military  objective  to  be 
reached  and  the  amount  of  effort  it  requires."^®  It  seems  reasonable  that  the  military  use  the 
traditional  methods  of  describing  warfare  to  begin  the  planning  process.  Once  the  expected 
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level  of  violence  is  established,  however,  the  emphasis  must  shift  to  determining  how  the  ur¬ 
ban  environment  will  impact  the  conduct  of  operations.  As  Richard  Kane  observed  in  his  ar¬ 
ticle  on  training  for  urban  combat 

The  Uireat  and  die  (qieratimial  environment  are  die  foundation  for  planning  qierations.  Leaders 
must  understand  how  their  potoitial  oiemies  intend  to  fight  in  urban  terrain  and  how  urbanizatkHi 
affects  thebr  opoatton."^ 

Traditional  approaches  to  MOUT  have  tended  to  be  simple  and  direct  Michael  Dewar 
summed  up  the  traditional  options  when  confronted  by  an  enemy  controlled  city  as:  "...  it 
can  be  bypassed,  it  can  be  neutralized  (by  artillery  and  air  bombardment),  or  it  can  be  at- 
tacked."“®  In  today's  political  environment  these  options  have  limited  utility.  As  was  dis¬ 
cussed  previously,  the  ability  to  simply  bypass  large  urban  areas  is  eroding.  This  option  also 
ignores  those  situations  which  are  the  focus  of  this  paper,  situations  where  the  strategic  goals 
require  urban  operations.  As  for  the  option  to  neutralize  the  city  by  fire  from  artiUery  and  air 
bombardment,  in  all  but  the  most  intense  fighting  this  option  is  politically  insupportable, 
even  in  those  rare  situations  where  such  massive  and  indiscriminate  use  of  firepower  might 
be  militarify  justifiable.  An  example  of  how  the  heavy  use  of  firepower  can  turn  into  a  liabil¬ 
ity,  even  when  it  is  used  properiy  and  with  restraint,  comes  from  the  fighting  in  El  Salvador 
in  1989: 

AcGordmg  to  chiliaii  eyewitnesses,  these  bombs  killed  one  civilian  and  wounded  another  while  kill¬ 
ing  a  laige  number  of  guerrillas.  The  impresston  this  incident  created,  howevw,  was  that  the  .4ir 
Force  was  bombing  indiscriminately  without  regard  for  civilian  casualties  or  property  damages. 
Thatwas  simply  nottnie.  I  watched  scores  of  dose  air  support  missioas  during  the  dty  fighting  and 
investigated  all  but  one  dty  battle  area  (the  air  attache  covovd  that  (me)  during  and  immediate^  af¬ 
ter  the  fighting.  All  the  evidroce  on  the  battlefield  indicated  that  ESAF  firepower,  while  destructive, 
was  not  used  imUsiTiminately.  On  the  contrary,  the  ESAFdeddedeaity  in  the  battle  to  try  to  mini¬ 
mize  damages  and  casualties.  The  impression  created  by  the  news  of  the  bombs,  however,  coupled 
with  dramatic  TV  footage  of  helicopters  swooping  down  on  the  dty  firing  rockets  and  mlniguns,  was 
detrimental  to  the  government's  cause."’ 

A  similar  lesson  can  be  found  in  the  experience  of  a  US  unit  in  Somalia: 

One  <rf  the  first  lessons  the  10th  Mountain  Division  „  learned  upon  its  depk^mentto  Somalia  was 
that  it  could  not  use  its  artillery.  _  [I]t  is  standard  urban  tactics  to  use  large  weapon  system  to  make 
entrance  and  exit  holes  into  buildings  to  avoid  doors  and  windows  that  the  enemy  can  easily  booby 
trap.  The  ROEs  for  these  kinds  <rf(q)erations  take  the  assets  away.  The  same  rules  strip  away  dose 
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air  support  and  attadc  hdicopt^s  as  well  --  Rapidfy,  the  iow-intensity  urban  envinmment  reduces 
the  significant  Army  advantage  in  combat  power  to  equal  those  it  would  light 

If  tJie  choice  is  made  to  go  into  tJie  city,  current  US  doctrine  continues  to  use  the  methodolo¬ 
gies  of  WW  FTVf  90-10  discusses  two  methods  for  gaining  control  of  a  cify,  the  use  of 
hasty  attacks  and  deliberate  attacks. 

A  hasty  attack  is  conducted  ^^iien  the  enemy  has  not:  established  stiwg  defensive  positions  and  at¬ 
tacking  fwxies  can  expb^  maneuver  to  overwhelm  the  defmse.  Three  tasks  are  essential  to  its  suc¬ 
cess:  locate  a  weak  spot  or  gap  in  »iemy  defenses;  fix  forward  eti^ny  elemmts;  [and]  rapidly  move 
through  or  around  the  gap  or  weak  spotto  beexploited.^^ 

A  deliberate  attack  is  necessaiy  when  enemy  defenses  are  extaisivety  prepared,  wh«i  the  urban  <rf>- 
stade  is  extremely  birge  or  severety  congested,  or  when  the  advantage  surprise  1ms  be^i  lost  It 
may  be  divided  into  three  basic  phases:  isolation,  assault,  and  dearance.  ... 

Phase  I  is  designed  to  isolate  the  objective  by  controlling  avenues  oS  approach  into  and  out  d*  the 
buildup  area.  ...Failuretoisolatethebuilt-upareadfectivelybeforetheassaultbegins,  may  require, 
in  the  iimg  run,  more  casualties  and  time  to  secure  the  cimiplex.  ... 

Phase  O  consists  of  an  assault  to  rupture  the  dddises  and  secure  a  foothold  on  the  perimeter  of 
file  buildup  area  Iran  which  attacks  to  dear  the  area  may  be  bundled.  ... 

Phase  in  is  predominantty  a  dearance  action  wtiidi  may  omsist  of  a  ^stematic  building-by- 
building,  block-by-blodc  advance  through  fi»  aitire  area;  or  it  may  be  a  rapid  advance  through  a 
lightty  defendedsectiontosecureacriticalobjective,  with  a  subsequent  detailed  ctearance  of  the  area 
by  a  fdlowMm  unit  This  phase  is  charactnized  by  deo^tralized,  smalTunit  actkms,  and  it  requires 
(ktailed  planning  to  offset  the  difficulties  of  controL^^ 

The  problem  with  these  methods  in  today’s  urbanizing  world  is  that  cities  have  grown  so 
large  that  they  offer  poor  targets  for  attack.  Most  armies  today  lack  the  men  and  materiel  to 
seize  a  lai^e  city  quicldy.  The  circumference  of  a  lai^e  modem  city  makes  effective  isolation 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Finding  sufficient  troops  and  materiel  to  secure  a  city 
the  size  of  Seoul,  South  Korea,  for  example,  drains  the  combat  force  of  reserves  and  can 
quickly  bring  other  military  operations  to  a  halt  The  Germans  found  that  fighting  in  Stal¬ 
ingrad  used  so  many  forces  that  other  offensive  operations  were  impossible.  JElaine  Babcock 
studied  the  effect  of  oi^anization  on  the  US  Army’s  ability  to  fight  in  built-up  areas.  She  de¬ 
termined  that  a  US-style  army,  conducting  an  attack  on  a  city  the  size  of  Los  Angeles,  using 
US  Army  doctrinal  methods,  would  take  several  years  to  complete  the  clearing  of  the  city.^^ 
The  report  went  on  to  conclude  that  new,  more  effective  methods  must  be  found  for  securing 
large  cities,  although  the  report  gave  no  suggestions  about  how^  these  improvements  could  be 
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developed  or  implemented.  A  more  flexible  approach  to  the  problem  of  controlling  a  city  is 
offered  by  R  J.  Yeomaa  Yeoman  proposes  that  rather  than  always  attempting  to  secure  the 
entire  urban  complex,  especialty  in  the  cases  of  huge  modem  megalopolises,  the  attacker  has 
a  number  of  options  as  to  the  level  of  control  necessary  to  accomplish  the  assigned  mission.^ 
These  options  include  conducting  a  deliberate  attack  to  seize  the  entire  city;  attacking  only  to 
seize  key  objectives  witiiin  the  city;  attacking  to  effect  the  isolation  and  containment  of  the 
city,  or  a  designated  part  of  a  city,  seizing  only  one  or  more  critical  corridors  to  allow  unim¬ 
peded  friendly  mobility  through  the  city;  and  attacks  to  reduce  and  destroy  specific  enemy 
defenses  within  the  city.^  Yeoman  says  the  appropriate  level  of  control  is  the  minimum  level 
required  to  accomplish  the  mission.  This  concept  is  infinitely  more  flexible  and  adaptable 
than  the  traditional  MOUT  doctrine  contained  in  FM  90-10  and  FM  90-10-1.  Yeoman's 
su^estions,  however,  are  still  subject  to  criticism  for  being  too  traditional  because  they  fail  to 
adequately  consider  one  more  critically  important  element  of  the  MOUT  environment,  the 
civilian  population  of  the  ciiy  to  be  secured.  The  need  to  consider  these  civilians  is  clearly 
stated  by  R(^er  Trinquier  in  his  book,  Modem  Wan  "The  goal  of  modem  warfare  is  control 
of  the  populace ... 

While  Trinquier  speaks  more  plainly  than  most,  he  is  not  alone  in  his  concern  over  con¬ 
trol  of  civilian  populations.  A  number  of  writers  on  urban  warfare  remark  that  native  pop¬ 
ulations  play  a  large  role  in  determining  which  side  has  the  advantage  in  urban  fighting.^ 
As  the  intensily  of  the  fighting  declines  and  the  ability  to  overwhelm  tiie  enemy  with  firepow¬ 
er  is  more  tightly  controlled,  the  ability  to  mobilize  the  resources  of  the  civU  community  be¬ 
comes  an  increasingly  important  factor.  The  ability  to  gather  human  intelligence  (HUMEST) 
about  the  enemy  while  denying  HUMENT  to  the  enemy  can  often  spell  the  difference 
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between  success  and  failure.  The  best  way  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  population  seems 
to  be  to  provide  for  their  survival  needs  (food,  water,  shelter)  and  their  security.^  The  best 
way  to  provide  for  their  security  seems  to  be  to  maintain  a  strong  and  effective  presence  in 
their  midst  ^  Despite  its  emphasis  on  traditional  house-to-house  combat  and  reliance  on  the 
use  of  firepower,  even  FM  90-10-1  notes  the  need  to  consider  the  military  force's  relationship 
with  the  local  population: 

The  local  population’s  supportto  the  en^y  may  be  either  fwced  or  given  willingly.  _  TIk  friendly 
force  commander  must  be  observant  and  sensitive  to  the  local  popubtkm's  concerns  before  the  pop¬ 
ulation  may  be  willing  to  help  the  friendly  finxes. 

Soldiers  must  remember  the  political  and  psychological  impact  of  their  actions  if  they  use  force. 

The  local  population  m^  be  neutral  or  have  lukewarm  support  for  the  friendly  forces,  but  excessive 
use  of  force  will  cause  the  local  civilians  to  support  the  oiemy.'^' 

As  mentioned  above,  control  of  the  population  provides  a  significant  advantage  while 
fighting  in  a  city,  and  must  be  a  goal  of  any  army  fighting  in  urban  terrain,  but  it  does  not  au¬ 
tomatically  confer  victory.  Other  factors  are  involved  and  must  be  considered  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  operational  plan.  A  useful  place  to  start  may  be  with  theoretical  concepts.  These 
concepts  can  aid  in  focusing  the  planning  effort  There  are  many  different  conceptual  sys¬ 
tems  the  commander  can  use  to  establish  this  focus.  The  commander  should  select  the  con¬ 
ceptual  framework  based  on  the  effect  he  wants  to  create.  Some  of  the  more  common 
conceptual  actions  are  to  define  the  enemy  and  fnendly  centers  of  gravity,  select  lines  of  op¬ 
eration,  and  determine  decisive  points. 

FM  100-5  discusses  the  concept  of  a  center  of  gravity: 

The  center  of  gravity  is  the  hub  ct  all  power  and  movement  upon  which  everything  depends.  It  is 
that  characteristic,  capability,  or  location  from  which  the  enemy  and  frtendly  forces  derive  their  free¬ 
dom  (faction,  physical  $traigth,<xr  will  to  fight  Several  traditional  examples  of  a  potential  center  (rf 
gravity  indude  file  mass  of  the  enemy  army,  the  enemy's  battle  command  structure,  pubik;  opinion, 
national  wiD,  and  an  alliance  or  coalition  structure.  The  concept  of  center  of  gravity  is  usefid  as  an 
analytic  tool  to  cause  the  joint  commander  and  his  stalf  to  think  about  his  own  and  the  enemy's 
sources  of  strength  as  they  design  the  campaign  and  detmnine  its  objectives.'^^ 
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The  academic  definition  of  this  concept  has  been  the  subject  of  much  scrutiny  and  discus¬ 
sion.  It  may  be  useful,  however,  to  point  out  that  the  utility  of  this  concept,  relevant  to  pre¬ 
paring  an  operation,  lies  not  in  the  academic  but  the  effective  definition  of  the  term.  The 
value  lies  in  the  product  An  example  of  an  effective  definition  is  to  see  the  enemy  as  a  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  center  of  gravity  as  the  focal  node  that  ties  all  of  the  enemy's  subsystems  togeth¬ 
er  into  an  integrated  whole.  The  purpose  of  center  of  gravity  anatysis  is  to  identity  this 
central,  essential  function,  and  then  design  a  campaign  to  destroy  this  function.  This  search 
for  the  center  of  gravity  must  not  be  confused  with  the  identification  of  decisive  points.  The 
search  for  the  center  of  gravity  is  more  holistic  and  inclusive.  It  requires  an  examination  of 
the  enemy  tystem  as  a  unit,  and  the  interrelationship  of  the  system  components,  to  identity 
this  "hub  of  all  power  and  movement"^  Decisive  points  are  narrower  in  scope  and  func¬ 
tion,  often  serving  as  critical  nodes  for  one  element  or  subsystem  within  the  enemy's  overall 
system.  FM 100-5  describes  decisive  points  as; 

Decisive  points  provide  oomiuanders  with  a  marked  advantage  over  Ok  enony  and  greatly  infliKDce 
tbe  outcome  of  an  actkm.  Decisive  points  are  often  gec^raptiical  in  nature,  such  as  a  fail],  a  town,  or  a 
base  opoafions.  They  could  also  indude  eiements  that  sustain  command  such  as  a  command 
post,  critical  boundary,  airspaces,  or  communkatioDs  node.  Decisive  pmnts  are  mA  centos  of  gravity; 
th^  are  the  keys  to  getting  at  centers  of  gravity.  _  Planners  must  anatyze  all  potoitial  decisive 
points  and  determine  wliidi  enable  eventual  attadc  of  the  oremy’s  cento*  of  gravity.  _  Decisive 
points  help  commanders  gain  or  maintain  the  initiative.  If  tbe  defender  contrds  such  a  point;  it 
intnferes  with  the  attacker’s  momoitum  and  ^Kslitates  the  dcfendo-'s  counterattack.'^ 

The  method  and  timing  of  the  destruction  of  the  center  of  gravity  must  support  the  strategic 
objectives  of  the  conflict  The  destruction  may  or  may  not  drive  the  enemy  to  capitulate.  The 
campaign  may  be  successful  and  the  enemy  choose  to  fight  on  anyway.  That  choice  is  always 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  it  is  not  controlled  by  fnendly  actions.  If  the  enemy  chooses  to 
fight  on,  however,  the  destruction  of  his  center  of  gravity  will  force  him  to  fight  as  a  funda¬ 
mentally  different  system  or  entity  than  before.  In  this  case  the  friendly  commander  will 
have  to  reassess  the  enemy  as  a  new  entity,  identity  the  new  center  of  gravity  holding  the  new 
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system  together,  and  design  a  new  campaign  to  destroy  this  new  center  of  gravity.  An  il¬ 
lustration  of  this  approach  is  a  hostage  situation  with  a  gang  of  kidnappers.  Analyzing  the 
situation  might  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  hostage  is  the  center  of  gravity,  giving  the  gang 
its  power  to  hold  off  the  police  and  bai^ain.  Once  that  decision  is  made  a  'campaign’  can  be 
designed  to  free  the  hostage.  A  raid  that  successfuUy  frees  the  hostage  might  not  kUl  or  cap¬ 
ture  all  of  the  kidnappers,  but  it  fundamentally  changes  the  system.  Efforts  to  capture  any 
remaining  kidnappers  after  the  rescue  will  be  a  qualitatively  different  'campaign'  from  the  ef¬ 
forts  made  to  effect  the  rescue.  Admittedly,  this  anal(^  is  not  perfect,  but  it  serves  to  illus¬ 
trate  how  the  concept  of  center  of  gravity  can  be  used  in  a  functional  way.  Hopefully,  this 
will  spark  others  to  work  with  and  refine  functional  methodologies. 

Another  concept  addressed  in  FM 100-5  are  lines  of  operation.  FM  100-5  states: 

They  define  the  directkmal  orientation  of  the  force  in  time  and  space  in  relation  to  the  enemy.  They 
connect  the  fwoe  within  base  of  (iterations  and  its  objectives.  « In  modem  tvar,  lines  operation 
attain  a  three  dimensional  aspect  and  pertain  to  more  than  Just  maneuver.  Ctanmanders  use  them  to 

focus  combat  power  toward  a  (^ired  end.  Th^  ^pply  combat  powa*  throughout  the  three  dimm- 
sions  of  space  and  over  time  in  a  logical  design  that  integrates  firepower,  PSYOP,  deceptkHi,  special 
operations,  and  maneuver  f<Nves  to  ctmva^  upwi  and  defeat  the  enmiy  center  <rf  gravify.”^ 

The  need  for  concern  in  selecting  appropriate  lines  of  operations  in  urban  areas  may  not  ap¬ 
pear  obvious.  The  extensive  road  grid  of  a  ci^  may  make  it  appear  a  simple  matter  to  substi¬ 


tute  one  route  for  another.  This  approach  has  not  worked  well  during  actual  combat.  An 

example  from  the  US  intervention  in  the  Dominican  Republic  provides  an  illustration: 

The  occupation  of  facilities  received  careful  attention,  as  cfemonstrated  by  the  decision  on  30 
April  to  indude  the  power  plant  on  the  west  bank  rfthe  Oza^  [River]  within  the  82d’s  [ABN  DIV] 
bridgehead  and  by  the  marines'  incorporation  within  the  ISZ  [Intemational  Safe  Zone]  of  the  Hotel 
Embajador,  a  universi^,  and  varkNis  residences  and  ol&ial  buildmgs.  Unfortunately  for  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  these  mast«- strokes  were  aU  too  few  in  number.  On  the  debit  side,  Radio  Santo  Domingo  had 
(feliberatefy  or  madvertentfy  been  Idl  outside  the  LOC,  while  many  industrial,  financial,  and  civic 
buildings  w«^  also  located  in  rebel-heid  areas.  In  fact,  most  facilities  lay  under  Constitutionalist 
[rebel]  control  until  late  May,  when  the  G3VR  [Government  of  National  Recomiliation]  captured 
s«»ie  on  its  sweep  of  the  north.'^^ 

In  his  discussion  of  modem  MOUT,  John  Zachau  characterizes  the  initial  selection  of  ap¬ 
propriate  routes  into  and  through  the  city  as  "a  vital  decision."^^  R,  .J.  Yeoman  concurs.  He 
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concludes  that  different  types  of  urban  terrain  have  significant  effects  on  the  combat  func¬ 
tions  of  maneuver,  fire  support,  mobility  and  survivability,  logistics,  and  battle  conmiand.*^ 

City  patterns  exert  a  direct  and  impwtant  influence  mi  the  tactics,  task  m^anizatkms,  and  weapons 
used  in  MOBA  [Mililaiy  Opmations  in  Built-up  Areas].  ...  The  nature  of  the  surrounding  terrain 
and  the  spatial  relationsh^  of  any  suburban  satdlites  are  important  considerations  in  determining 
courses  of  action.  »  The  forces  and  weapons  availabie,  the  size  of  the  urban  area  and  its  surround¬ 
ing  environmoit;  and  the  enmny  situation  must  all  be  considmed.  ...  These  satdlites  can  provide  lo¬ 
gistical  support  and  act  as  barriers  to  an  enemy's  attempt  to  bypass  the  hub.  The  defender  will 
capitalize  on  this  gei^r^hkal  aspect  as  wdl  as  on  natural  and  man-made  features  sudi  as  rivers,  ca- 
nals,  dikes,  main  roads,  and  railroads  wliidi  segment  the  and  can  become  obstades,  canalizing 
the  attadim*  into  killing  zfflies.'^ 

There  are  no  reliable  rules  of  thumb  for  selecting  appropriate  urban  lines  of  operation.  The 
best  the  commander  can  do  is  consider  critical  points  to  which  he  must  have  access,  the  re¬ 
sources  availabie  to  secure  the  required  lines,  and  the  effects  of  the  urban  terrain  and  enemy 
capabilities  on  his  ability  to  use  the  lines  unhindered.  This  is  an  area  that  would  benefit  finm 
more  study  and  anal}%is,  as  few  relevant  resources  for  research  currently  exist 

An  action  that  plays  a  key  role  in  seleding  lines  of  operation  is  identifying  decisive  points. 
FM  100-5*s  definition  of  decisive  points  was  already  provided  during  the  discussion  of  center 
of  gravity.  The  concentration  of  resources  and  facilities  that  make  a  city  an  important  tai^et 
for  control  also  complicate  the  process  of  selecting  decisive  points.  Yeoman  discusses  the 
identification  and  use  of  indigenous  resources  by  friendly  forces.^""’  While  most  resource 
locations  will  not  be  decisive  points,  a  well  researched  list  of  these  locations  provides  a  valu¬ 
able  starting  point  for  identifyii^  decisive  points.  These  points  will  often  be  geographic,  just 
as  in  rural  combat  Potential  geographic  decisive  points  include  roads  and  intersections, 
bridges,  canals  or  rivers,  tall  buildings,  airports  and  helipads,  sea  or  river  ports,  and  open 
areas  with  longer  than  normal  fields  of  observation  and  fire.  In  cities,  potential  decisive 
points  can  also  be  based  on  function.  Important  local  resources  include  media  outlets,  utili¬ 
ties,  and  government  buildings  (such  as  the  capital  or  a  courthouse).  While  not  qualifying  as 
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decisive  points,  Yeoman  mentions  that  certain  people,  based  on  their  skilJs  and  knowledge, 
can  be  extremely  important  for  control  of  a  city,  particularly  in  low  intensity  conflict  Exam¬ 
ples  of  these  groups  are  health  care  workers,  utility  workers,  media  workers,  and  civil  service 
employees.  S.  L.  A,  Marshall  agrees  with  Yeoman  that  an  unconventional  approach  is  ne¬ 
eded  when  examining  the  issue  of  decisive  points  in  an  urban  emironment  As  in  most  of  his 

writings,  Marshall  remains  outspoken  and  confident  in  his  beliefs: 

The  most  sensitive  point  in  any  urban  complex  is  its  water  supply  system,  and  second  to  that  its  elec¬ 
trical  supply  system.  „  Their  dismantling,  or  disruption,  where  tfiQ^  can  be  seized  bdbre  the  is 

attoked  or  invested,  almost  needless  to  say,  is  of  first  prtority,  ahead  of  the  capture  and  securing  of 
the  regional  air  terminal  or  strip.'^^ 

Along  with  garrison  points  and  arsenals,  radio  and  television  stations,  waterworks  and  other  public 
utiii^  plants  are  primary  objectives  of  operations.  The  list,  however,  is  much  longer  than  is  here  in¬ 
dicated  and  the  priorities  will  vary  according  to  how  the  urban  area  is  structured,  whether  its  pop¬ 
ulation  is  friendly  or  hostile  and  so 

One  may  or  may  not  agree  with  Marshall’s  specific  suggestions  for  decisive  points,  but  his 
concludmg  advice  is  still  valid.  As  with  the  selection  of  lines  of  operation,  the  commander 
will  have  to  rely  heavily  on  his  own  judgment,  the  judgment  of  his  staff,  the  specific  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  city  in  which  the  operation  will  take  place,  and  the  political/strategic  goals  of  the 
operation  to  provide  the  context  to  select  appropriate  decisive  points. 

One  last  topic  related  to  ways  of  conducting  MOUT  requires  comment  That  is  the  doc¬ 
trinal  exhortation  to  isolate  the  urban  area  of  operations  as  the  first  step  to  controlling  a 
city.  This  topic  was  already  touched  on  briefly  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  but  re¬ 
quires  further  discussion.  All  of  the  works  used  in  researching  this  document  agree  that  iso¬ 
lating  a  city  is  not  only  a  good  idea,  but  is  the  only  rational  way  to  conduct  the  operation  if 
the  possibility  of  isolation  exists.  Without  isolation  the  enemy  force  can  reinforce  and  resup¬ 
ply  at  will.  The  ability  to  replenish  his  fighting  force  allows  the  enemy  to  compete  with  the 
friendly  force  for  the  initiative.  It  also  increases  the  chance  that  the  operation  will  devolve 
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into  a  battle  of  attrition,  with  all  of  the  attendant  risks  of  such  contests.  The  US  Army's 


Combat  in  Cities  Report  addresses  the  issue  of  isolating  the  city  battlefield: 

If  the  omiiiiancte*  has  adequate  troqis  and  time  available  to  surround  and  isolale  a  built-iq}  area 
prk»*  to  entering  it  he  accrues  several  advantages.  By  isolating  ti^  area  1m  cuts  the  aiemydf  from 
rrinforcement  and  resiqip^,  cuts  any  ^lemy  escape  rwites  and  places  himself  in  a  position  to  enter 
the  area  fitm  a  direction  of  his  own  choosing.  Cutting  enany  routes  (^rdnforcement  and  resupply 
is  critical  andf^ure  to  do  so  may  prolong  the  battieas  at  Hue,  RVN,  in  1%8  or  allow  the  enemy  to 
build  up  enough  combat  power  to  ^  on  the  offensive  as  at  Stalingrad  in  1942.  Although  isdaticm 
the  area  is  highly  desirable  the  commander  may  not  be  able  to  aooMiqifish  this  task.^"^^ 

This  quote  is  particular^  important  because  it  is  a  rare  admission  of  the  unpleasant  truth 
that  a  force  does  not  decide  for  itself  whether  a  city  will  be  isolated.  The  enemy  and  the 
availability  of  resources  are  significant  factors  in  determining  whether  a  city  can  be  isolated. 
WTiile  the  actions  of  the  enemy  can  never  be  controlled,  S.  L.  A.  Marshall  offers  an  idea  to 
get  around  the  dUemma  of  needing  to  isolate  the  city,  but  lacking  the  resources  to  do  so.  His 
approach  is  to  bite  off  a  piece  of  the  city  small  enough  to  secure  and  clear,  then  move  on  to 

bite  off  another  piece.  Marshall  describes  his  concept 

When  the  built-up  area  stands  firm  and  rriatively  intact,  howev^,  and  the  main  obst^Mle  to  advance 
is  the  defensive  fires,  peiMtration  Is  best  achieved  by  a  converging  two-pronged  att^  against  one 
quadrant  tile  [dly] ....  The  attacks  should  be  syiMfaronized.  The  choice  for  the  attack  against  the 
flank  is  according  to  the  variables  hitherto  set  forth —which  approach  is  best  protected  for  the  hitting 
force,  what  ground  is  most  tovorable  for  the  suppwtingartill^,  etc  The  maneuver  is  initialb^  a  feel¬ 
ing  out  and  has  the  advantage  that  it  does  not  risk  a  heavily  compromising  involvement  to  begin. 

The  twin  objectives  are  to  achieve  tactical  control  of  the  quadrant  under  direct  assault  and,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  to  bring  tiie  defending  garrison  to  fiillbattie  in  tiieop^....  The  premise  here  is  that  if  forces 
the  attack  cannot  reduce  resistance  and  gain  control  over  a  quadrant  of  the  ci^,  they  cannot  over¬ 
come  the  whole.  Should  they  gain  tiie  quadrant,  on  the  other  hand,  the  defense  is  already  half  un¬ 
hinged,  since  the  opposite  quadrant  ttoi  becomes  vulnerable  from  two  sides.  Furthermore,  the 
nature  and  substance  of  the  defense,  and  the  countering  tactics,  become  explored  and  understood  in 
consolidating  the  hold  over  the  quadrant;  ftim  the  next  stage  of  the  battle  should  be  bett^ 
systonatized.^^ 

The  important  effect  of  Marshall's  idea  is  not  that  it  is  the  ultimate  solution  to  the  problem  of 
having  insufficient  resources  to  isolate  an  urban  area,  but  it  shows  that  options  always  exist 
These  potential  solutions  may  not  be  as  clean  and  neat  as  we  would  like,  but  they  exist  The 
challenge  for  the  operational  commander  remains,  in  this  as  in  all  other  areas,  to  accomplish 
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the  required  end  in  a  feasible  way  that  does  not  exceed  his  limited  means.  Attempts  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  delicate  juggling  act  must  invariably  lead  to  the  acceptance  of  risk. 

An  example  of  the  risks  that  are  a  part  of  any  operation  are  highlighted  in  Yeoman: 

The  initial  cmisideration  in  attacking  any  urban  area  „  is  to  isolate  the  city  itseif  mainly  to  prevent 
reinfxHxement  from  outside  the  city.  Effective  is(riation  also  prevents  the  continuation  <d  k^istk  sup¬ 
port  to  the  defenders.  Signi&antly,  however,  a  dty  that  is  isolated  from  vital  external  supply  sources 
will  quickly  become  a  liability  to  the  attacker.  Intmiational  law,  to  which  the  United  States  is  an 
agreed  party,  requires  that  at  least  a  subsistence  level  be  maintained.  Tte  logistics  phnning  for  such 
an  undertoking,  in  coigunctkm  with  the  massive  civil  affairs  activity  that  would  be  required,  (must  be 
addressed  in  the  (qierations  plan].*'’^ 

As  this  quote  shows,  there  are  risks  both  in  isolating  the  city  and  in  failing  to  isolate  the  city. 
This  illustrates  that  effective  planning  does  not  eliminate  risk,  but  manages  risk.  The  planner 
must  also  have  the  foresight  to  develop  alternate  plans  to  cover  contingencies.  Riley  de¬ 
scribes  the  relationship  of  risk  to  aims,  ways,  and  means: 

WhMC  means  and  ways  are  inadequate  to  achieve  tte  operational  aim,  risk  must  be  accepted. 
Acceptance  of  risk  is  the  part  of  the  equation  that  is  oft^  li^tty  regarded  in  planning,  leading  to  in¬ 
adequate  cmitingency  planning.  However,  risk  abounds  in  warfore  and  who  has  near  parity  in 
combat  power  with  his  enemy  must  accept  risks  in  one  area  in  order  to  be  (kcisive  in  another.''^ 

Described  in  this  way,  risk  is  a  pervasive  medium  in  which  the  actions  of  conflict  occur. 

Maurice  de  Saxe,  writing  in  the  mid-18th  century,  felt  much  the  same  way: 

War  is  a  science  covered  by  shadows  in  wiwse  obscurity  (me  canned  move  with  an  assured  step. 
Routine  and  pr^dice,  tte  natural  resultof  igronmice,  are  its  foundatumand  support 

Existing  as  the  dynamic  result  of  the  interaction  of  aims,  ways,  and  means,  risk  is  by  defini¬ 
tion  unknowable.  While  planners  expect  a  certain  action  to  lead  to  a  certain  result,  some¬ 
times  with  a  high  level  of  statistical  precision,  they  must  recognize  that  to  quantify  the 
probability  that  an  event  will  occur  also  means  the  quantification  of  the  probability  that  the 
event  will  not  occur.  Plans  must  be  developed  accordingly.  It  is  said  that  statistics  can  be 

manipulated  to  prove  almost  anything.  An  example  from  the  Vietnam  War  is  instructive: 

Despite  the  data  provided  by  MACV  [Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam]  showing  that  the 
war  was  progressing  well  ~  Sir  Robert  Thompsrm  continued  peppering  [LTG  Paul  D.j  Harkins  with 
reports  of  his  trips  throughout  the  RVN  [Republic  of  Vietnam].  Regarding  the  dnqi  in  VC  attacks 
on  the  hamlets,  Thompson  thought  that  it  was  much  more  likely  that  the  VC  were  making  a  greater 

effort  to  p^ietrate  secretty  amongst  the  people  in  the  hamlets  -  to  setup  their  underground  organua- 

tkms,  to  spread  pnqia^da  amongst  the  people,  and  to  coerce  them  into  sympathizing  with  their 
cause  and  joining  their  secret  organizations.  "These  secret  threats  to  the  people,"  said  Thompson, 
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"are  just  as  fii^tening  as  those  Iran  aniied  terrorist  units  and,  if  tb^  are  allowed  to  go  unchecked, 
the;  can  infhioice  the  people  to  support  dte  Vietoong  cause  evoi  more  convincingi;  than  anmd 
might"™ 

In  this  case  the  number  of  reported  attacks  was  correct;  the  number  was  falling.  The  issue  is 
that  two  individuals  used  the  same  data  to  come  to  two  completely  different  conclusions. 
This  is  not  a  problem  unique  to  either  Vietnam  or  MOUT,  but  it  does  emphasize  the  danger 
that  events  will  not  follow  predictable  patterns.  It  is  not  overstating  the  case  to  say  that  unex¬ 
pected  causes  and  unintended  outcomes  may  be  more  the  rule  than  the  exception  when  at¬ 
tempting  to  predict  laige  group  dynamics.  One  of  the  elements  of  urban  operations  that 
significantly  increases  plannii^  risks  is  the  greater  numbers  of  people  and  special  interests 
that  must  be  dealt  with  during  MOUT.  These  factors  greatfy  complicate  the  estimate  pro¬ 
cess  and  so  must  be  considered.  Clausewitz's  observations  about  the  concept  of  Inction  in 

war  seem  equally  relevant  to  the  topic  of  risk. 

...  the  best  genoal  is  not  the  one  who  is  most  huniiiar  widi  the  idea  of  friction  [risk],  and  who  takes  it 
most  to  heart  (he  behmgs  to  the  anxious  so  common  among  experi«Ked  commandos).  The 

good  ^noal  must  know  friction  [risk]  inordernottoejqKcta  standardofachievenientinhisopera- 
tkms  whidi  tiiis  very  friction  [risk]  makes  impossible.  Incidentally,  it  is  a  fotxx  that  theory  can  never 
quite  define.  Evoi  if  it  could,  the  development  of  instinct  and  tact  would  still  be  needed,  a  form  of 
judgment  much  more  necessary  in  an  area  Ilttned  by  endless  minor  obstacles  than  in  great,  momen¬ 
tous  questions,  which  are  settled  in  solilary  deliberation  or  in  discussion  with  others.‘^‘ 

CONCLUSIONS 


Having  examined  the  contemporary  environment  in  which  MOUT  is  likely  to  occur,  the 
MOUT  doctrine  of  the  US  Army,  three  case  histories  of  past  MOUT,  and  some  of  the  key 
considerations  for  balancing  aims,  means,  ways,  and  risks  in  the  planning  of  major  urban  op¬ 
erations,  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn: 

First,  MOUT  and  MOUT  training  are  important  This  author's  research  uniformly  sup¬ 
ports  the  conclusion  that  urban  combat  will  become  more  ft^uent  in  the  years  ahead. 
American  involvement  in  peacekeeping  and  peacemaking  operations  will  further  increase  the 
probability  of  US  forces  fighting  in  urban  combat Even  now,  urban  combat  is  not 
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uncommon  to  the  US  military. Experience  shows  that  training  for  rural  combat  does  not 
transfer  well  to  urban  combat  This  is  evident  in  each  of  the  case  studies,  as  well  as  in  ev¬ 
ery  other  urban  battle  the  author  examined.  Yet,  we  continue  to  send  our  troops  to  conduct 
MOUT  without  adequate  urban  training.  Insufficient  training  leads  to  needless  casualties. 

Second,  the  US  currently  expends  little  time,  effort,  or  ftinds  to  fix  this  problem.  Revis¬ 
ing  MOUT  doctrine  is  the  necessary  first  step  to  improve  US  MOUT"  capabUity.  Doctrine  is 
the  foundation  upon  which  to  build  our  training  programs,  oi^anize  our  forces,  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  essential  equipment  needed  to  fight  and  win.  MOUT  doctrine  that  fails  to  address 
the  operational  conditions  of  the  modem  urban  battlefield  fails  in  its  intended  purpose. 

Third,  history  offers  lessons  that  are  relevant  to  the  design  of  future  urban  operations. 
Trends  indicate  that  despite  the  demographic  changes  in  the  urban  environment,  and 
changes  in  military  technology,  the  roles  the  militaiy  will  be  called  on  to  play  and  the  physical 
conditions  of  urban  combat  are  changing  little,  if  at  all.  The  three  models  presented  in  this 
paper  remain  legitimate  models  for  future  urban  operations. 

Fourth,  to  prepare  for  an  urban  operation,  planners  must  appreciate  and  understand 
both  the  sunUanties  and  dissimilarities  of  operational  level  planning  for  rural  and  urban  envi¬ 
ronments.  These  similarities  and  dissimilarities  can  be  identified  by  using  a  structural  frame¬ 
work  of  analysis.  This  paper  used  the  concepts  of  aims,  means,  ways,  and  risks,  and  found 
them  appropriate  for  urban  operational  level  analysis. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

First,  the  Army  must  accept  MOUT  as  a  real  and  immediate  threat  Leader  involvement 
is  needed  to  spark  an  awareness  of  MOUT,  particularly  at  the  operational  level  of  war.  The 
saying  "Units  do  well  what  the  boss  checks,"  is  a  cliche.  It  is  also  true.  Leaders  from  the  top 
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down  must  demand  adequate  doctrine  and  d'aining  to  prepare  the  Army  to  fight  dus  lai^ely 
ignored  form  of  war.  Without  motivation  from  within  the  organization,  the  oi^anizadon  wiU 
not  change.  If  the  oi^anizadon  does  not  change,  the  next  urban  battle  will  result  in  needless 
casualties  and  lost  opportunities,  just  like  battles  in  the  past 

Second,  doctrine  must  be  updated  and  made  relevant  Much  of  the  research  required  to 
support  a  revision  of  MOUT  doctrine  has  already  been  done.  The  actions  needed  to  improve 
our  doctrine  are  clear.  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC)  needs  to  accept  this 
challenge  and  lead  the  process  of  updating  MOUT  doctrine. 

Next,  with  updated  doctrine  in  place,  TRADOC  will  have  the  necessary  foundation  to 
update  the  educational  requirements  related  to  MOUT.  It  is  not  enough  merely  to  provide 
information.  There  must  be  realisdc  tasks,  conditions,  and  standards  assigned  to  MOUT  ac¬ 
tivities.  Not  all  of  this  training  can  be  done  in  a  classroom.  The  best  possible  solution  i$  to 
make  MOUT  tasks  part  of  unit  Army  Training  and  Evaluation  Program  (ARTEP)  tasks. 
The  problem  with  this  solution  is  that  it  requires  training  facilities  that  realistically  replicate 
urban  environments.  These  training  facilities  are  expensive  to  build,  expensive  to  maintain, 
and  cannot  be  provided  in  adequate  numbers.  A  possible  solution  is  to  use  computer  simu¬ 
lations.  Different  simulations  can  train  different  tasks,  ranging  from  individual  soldiers  to 
operational  commanders  and  their  staffs. 

Fourth,  using  doctrine  as  a  base,  the  Army  must  reexamine  the  oi^anizational  structure 
of  forces  expected  to  fight  urban  operations.  Light  forces  lack  the  firepower  needed  against  a 
dug  in  enemy.  Heavy  forces  lack  the  infantry  manpower  to  sustain  themselves  in  urban 
combat^*  One  solution  is  to  create  heavy/light  task  forces.  These  forces  should  have  a  ha¬ 
bitual  relationship  and  train  t(^ether  regulariy.  There  are  other  potential  solutions  to  tins 
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dilemma.  The  point  is  that  current  oi^anizations  and  doctrine  are  inadequate  to  meet  the 
mission.  Change  is  necessary.  The  issue  is  to  test  options  and  select  an  acceptable  solution. 

Finally,  there  is  a  need  to  relook  both  the  current  inventory  of  weapons  and  weapon  pro¬ 
curement  procedures  to  insure  the  Army  has  suitable  weapons  for  MOUT.^^^  This  will  re¬ 
quire  the  joint  efforts  of  TRADOC  and  Army  Materiel  Command  (AMC).  The  problem  is 
two-fold.  One,  current  weapons  were  primarily  designed  to  defeat  Warsaw  Pact  forces  at 
long  range.  Many  of  the  features  that  were  necessary  for  long  range  lethality  run  counter  to 
effective  MOUT  employment  The  3.5  inch  rocket  launcher,  106mm  recoilless  rifle,  and 
M-3  submachinegun  were  all  excellent  MOUT  weapons  that  are  no  longer  in  the  inventory. 
In  each  case,  these  weapons  were  replaced  by  weapons  of  improved  lethality,  but  less  utility 
in  urban  combat  Second,  as  a  new  weapon  is  designed,  there  is  no  systematic  review  and 
evaluation  for  effectiveness  in  urban  environments.  Troops  cannot  fight  effectively  if  they  are 
not  given  appropriate  weapons.  A  solution  is  to  evaluate  our  current  weapons  to  determine  if 
they  are  adequate  for  MOUT,  and  purchase  new  weapons  if  necessary.  R^ardless  of  the  ef¬ 
ficacy  of  the  current  inventory,  a  requirement  should  be  placed  on  all  future  procurements  of 
close  combat  weapons  that  they  be  evaluated,  starting  in  the  concept  stage,  for  effectiveness 
in  urban  combat  This  is  not  to  say  that  every  weapon  purchased  must  work  well  in  MOUT, 
but  if  it  does  not,  it  should  be  because  of  a  conscious  decision  by  the  user.  This  would  be  a 
great  improvement  over  the  current  situation  in  which  weapons  are  purchased  without  an  ef¬ 
fective  MOUT  capability  because  no  one  is  responsibie  to  check 

In  summary,  combat  in  urban  environments  is  an  ancient  form  of  combat  but  it  has  nev¬ 
er  been  a  preferred  method  of  fightii^.  Urban  combat  is  slow,  attritional  warfare,  without 
any  of  the  dash  that  is  often  associated  with  combat  in  the  field.  It  has  been  the  province  of 
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desperate  armies  making  a  last  stand.  It  is  a  type  of  combat  soldiers  prefer  to  ignore  in  the 
hope  they  wiU  never  have  to  f^ht  Unfortunately,  the  world  is  changing.  Strong  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  demographic  tides  are  moving  the  world's  population  from  a  rural  to  an  urban 
base.  Urban  combat  is  becoming  more  frequent  As  it  becomes  more  frequent,  we  must 
prepare  for  MOUT,  or  our  soldiers  will  pay  the  price  for  our  unpreparedness.  We  must  re¬ 
member  that  our  adversaries  have  at  least  as  much  influence  over  ftiture  combat  conditions 

as  we  do.  The  words  of  Clausewitz  and  Jomini  are  still  relevant 

If  the  poWicai  aims  are  small,  die  motives  sl^t  and  toisions  low,  a  prudent  genoal  may  look  for  any 
way  to  avoid  major  (rises  and  decisive  actkms,  exploit  any  weaknesses  in  tbe  oppiment's  militaiy  and 
p<di(ical  strategy,  andflnalfy  reaidi  a  peaceful  s^tlemmt  If  his  assumpttons  are  sound  and  promise 
success  we  are  not  entitled  to  criticize  him.  But  he  must  never  forget  that  he  is  moving  (m  devkxis 
patiis  whoe  tile  god  of  war  may  catch  him  unawares.  He  must  always  keep  an  eye  on  the  opponent 
so  that  he  does  not;  if  the  latter  has  tafcm  up  a  sharp  sword,  ^proadi  him  armed  <Hib^  with  an  orna- 
moitairapier.*^’  [Clausewitz] 

AD  histoiy  teaches  that  no  memy  is  so  insignificant  as  to  be  despised  and  neglected  by  any  power, 
however  formidable."’’  [Jomini] 
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